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Ift tUf pa>r tvw vrjrv tiio nuiiK^KirNc ha> 

thjt app'aK t<i NttK^-nt-w. t*'ach»"r\ jikI aJiiiimstri- 
ti*fN ahU- F<'f ^tu»^»''rlt^ thr iniiiiCDiirNc can K- a 
hii^hU rii**ti\atin<: form *MU'i»iiraUiriU ifi-tlrptli 
Irariun;; in content jfras xhv\ woiiM Mrlu-ruLv In- 
aMr ••III-, X** \\tT\t'\ IVaohcrs Hnd partKulaf 
rrwanK m pri*M-ntniU tlrtailr<l contrnt on MihjcctN 
Ml u hii Ii I Uc\ hav r partirtil jr intcrrNt aii(i 
»'X(x'rti%r In ail(!ition tUe\ Utul that h-wrr lrar:»- 
iu\Z and (lisciplinr prohlcniN arr pr»*srnt when 
\t<Kii"r*U an- invoKci! in tlif^r c»»urNi*\ \dniintstra< 
titfN ton r»•^pon^i athrmativf!\ to thr uira! com- 
bination <»l Hr\ihiht% an»! Ntnrctiir*- nimK"oiir\f\ 
pfitv idr in thrir ^cIiooK 

ThI^ rrport in the [h-t t lffpmcnt\ m ^'lawtnum 
ln.\tntrtiori \rnc% otlrr\ a rt-alistic discn^Mon oi tlir 
minicoursr movomrnt on well a% practical strp- 
hv 'strp v^iiidancr f«»r trachrrs in thr plafinini: and 
iiiiplrmrnratiftn of mimcoiirsr ciirrutila Two 
minici»ur\r modrU — f»nr <»n \mcrica n Maritimt- 
Heritaiir and fnir on Sp<ir(N I.itrratnr*''— v^ixr 
ti'ai. hrrs complrtf rr^imrcr list^, as wril a% 
drtaiird instructions f»»r srttnii; up mimcoiir^cs in 
thrir classrooms In discnssini; thr plannuiu ami 
stnictiirwiK of minicoiir.rs, Dr \Vm Kav Urit/- 
mann. as mrmf>rr of thr rdiication facnitv of 
\]||ariova I nivrrsitv. shows trachrrs how t" 
drvrlop course oh)rctiv(*^, orj^ani/r stiidrnts in 
Various v^roiipin^s, allocatr timr and spacr, 
halaiicr ohsrrvation and stiitK actiMtirs, and 
rvalualr thr rffrclnrnrss <»f thr courNr Mr aUo 
shfms how mimcoiirNrs can In- drvrlo[X'd for in- 
Irrdisciplinarv studirN Mr discn^M-s thr iisr of 
print and non-print mrdia and prmidrs a srlrclrd 
hihlio^rapliv of rradin^s on thr minicoiir^r, a.s 
well a.s lists of minicoiirs(*s olTrrrtl h\ schools m 
various parts of thr I nitrd Slal*-s 

Dr }Irit/man[i thr auth<ir of niimrroiis arli- 
tlrs on social stiuh<*s trachmji and oihrr arras i»f 
rducatioii His piihlications inclndr Educntumal 
(Umus and Simulatioas m NK\ s What Rrscarrh 
Srt;/s tn tfw Teacher \cru^ 
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Introduction 



Thf* minicounie. a relati\el> recent curriculum development. Im 
received favorable reactions from students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators it ha.s been well received bv students because it answers the 
need for relevancv and. consequentlv, can be a highlv interesting 
and motivational area of the curriculum Teachers like the mini- 
course for much the same reasons, seeing it turninn students on and 
additionallv providing an opportunitv to teach a course of special 
interest Unfortunatelv. in the traditional school setting a teacher 
can rarelv spend much time on a particular area that might be his or 
her specialtv But a social studies teacher can now offer minicourses 
in a specific field, such ai "The Presidencv" or "Social Psvcholog\", 
simila'lv. the English teacher can have courses such as "Filmmak- 
ing or "Creative Writing " The range of minicourse offerings seems 
unlimited, in some cases, co-curricular activities become part of the 
minicourse curriculum After-school activities such as photographv, 
bachelor homemaking. and self-defense have become part of the 
regular program in some schools- 
School administrators like the flexibilitv that the minicourse can 
offer because it provides a progressive vet stnictured curriculum 
While there mav be concern about the extra paper work and the 
initial adjustment problem, these are reallv relativelv minor difficul- 
ties, and the benefits are certainlv worth the investment in time 

It should be pointed out, however, that not all is rosv with the 
minicourse movement Recent studies showing high school 
graduates deficient in basic skills— w riting, reading, speaking, 
citizenship, listening, critical thinking and others, as well as 
knowledge of our nation's heritage— have provided ammunition for 
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idt'a quicker thari improper {)laiinntii ()rior t*» iinpleinciitaUon 
PrrhapN in no »»thcr area t»i the hool N(.ene in thi^ ina\iin truer than 
ut i.'iini.uhini tniitnati«>n OhvtutisK [iiinK»»urve pr*fi:raniN coukl do 
n<>thiiii: inhert'htK to 4>ppoNc or ihNCouraiie the <!e\elopiiu-iit ot 
haMC pr*>ceNv nKiIN In iact. nmu v can he otFered NpecihcalK lor the 
purpose ot \kill impro\ enient 

ThhN report otfer^ the claNsrooni teac her a proceilure to ile\eh»p a 
nnnitoufve that uill be tuvtihahle to the atlinmiNtrator antl school 
hoard member a> ut i! a> to the community and that will, abo\r alL 
l>ecome a hMrninu experience tor stntlentN 
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MinicoiirsoN can ircneralK l>o charactcnzod as short-tt-rm. 
academic or nonatademic. liinh interest, in-depth instructional 
ctuirses The ura>s roots nature of the minicourse nunement 
partialK accounts for the \aned form mmicourses ha\e taken Since 
It IS neither the outsnnvth of an educational theor\ nor the result of 
a dictate from a state education department nor the findinirs from a 
federal research i:rant. the minicourse ls unitjueK adaptable to the 
particular needs of a school or student bod\ 

The time and timini: of minictnirse programs varies ureatK 
Folhnv injT are s<>me of the formats pro\ ided h\ schools 

I \ tuo-urrk ™l-.»t-tlie"\rar proi:ram ur^aiuml ami comliKt«'d h\ 
the N»-iuor < la^^s 

1 F(»iir ten-urek units in uhich the student uould takr at h^asl rue 
1 oursr dunni: h M'ument Uom a irroupini; ot courses 

> \ srrn^ ot fortv Mine-uerk courses in histor\ and the social 
sri< iK<*^ for students m grades ten through twelve 

I \m otfrnn^; o| i50 courses f«>r all students pr(*st nted duruii: nne 
wrrk whilr the traditumal school program is susjx ndetl 

3 < ourses HI Fni;hsh and social studies offered for one or tuo urrks 

*^ \lhri»e«<la\ miuKoursr marathon 

7 \ onr-(ia\ program uhere mini s are olFer* ' for extended cLlsn 

pernxis 

Some schools offer a minicourse program m place of stud\ halls 
and during lunch peritKls Others provide a smorgasbord from which 
students select f<Hir nine- or tennveek or si\ six-ueek courses to 
Natisfv the Knuhsh or social studies graduation re<iuirement Still 
others offer minicourses as electives over and above the regular re- 
(luirements, entirelv for enrichment 
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taft'd to thr Ki<\t stnKtiirt'd altoruari\t-^ thv n> r^r ImikI- 

uailon appears *>n the ciincath»n scciu* otforirii: Hit. pronii^t* to 
a^^rnua^tratt>r^ arul ^ch*Mt| boartK *»l low <.ost iUHo\ation and the 
proml^e to students ot ^.nrrKulum antl instructntnal relorni whuh in 
some (.ases takes the h>rm ot no te^ts. no i:rade^. and n > homework 
r\pn.alK these courses with their action onentatioti ha\e stimu- 
lated bored studerits and static teachers, hrmuini^ them closer 
together in a wa^. that education w a> intended totlo 

The (litfKult\ in iienerah/mu about nnnicour^eN ma\ pr«»Mde 
some answer to their smcc<'ns Durinu the I%0 s curnculum protects 
charaetert/ed curnculum de\elopment. hut the [jroject de\eloperN 
wrre disappointed b\ the lack ot adopti*>n Part ot the reason was 
the niiiditN often teacher-pr«>ol ' ^:id consequent chtlicult^ in 
adaptation to local circumstances Mmicourses lortunateK have not 
had such a tate. expenencuiii onK mild criticism m a tew . rare eases 
Proper planninii and or^ani/ation (.an serve not onl\ to silence such 
criticism but to improve the entire personnel and public relations 
situation 
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win Minicourses? 



E\er\ school program mu.st ha\e a ratronale for its existence. 
particularK when e\er-tightening Nchool budgets require school 
personnel to justif\ each expenditure 

Some of the reas*)ns for establishing mmicourses are found in the 
aaswers te the following questions posed b\ Albert Oliver, Cur- 
nrnfitm linprovemcuL \ Cuulr to Prohlrms. Principles and 
Prorcdnres * 

1 How maii\ dropouts occur in the schooP 

2 Vre there man\ disciphne and other student personnel problems'* 

5 Are the high school graduates successful m college as under- 
graduates^ 

\ Vre the graduates placed m the coniniunit\\ industries, busi- 
nesses, and professions 
"> Hou well do the pupiK do on standardized tests'* 

6 How adequate are the records on individu \\ pupiK^ What pro\i. 
sions are made to have them available to students^ 

T How effective ls the guidance program 
S Wliat seems to be the school's morale^ 
9 What IS the p<»rcentage of failures^ 

10 What provision is made for individual tlifferences and interests-* 
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()!*\t(iusK sonir i't tht ihi^w {{iiiMnni^ an* mnro ptTtmrnt than 
*'duTs ho\\r\( r Um's^' tliat apprar U-s^ important ^hoiiUI nut hv dis- 
(.ardtii *>r t*\rrio*tkMl I'^^r r\aiupl<'. tt tlio answer to qiu-stion 7 
sIiov\s a srrmuN lurd t<jr im[)ro\ ornont tlir iiuulano' program, 
nucfu rtoE a tutriK oMf^c parttalK soKr tlu' problem — perhaps, 
ilou t»t ()!»ta!ii ^our I irst |of* or liow to Do Well oii the 
( -Heue Boards^ ' 

\f}rrfUi Film (UK fU 

B< UHifuriii: in the late iMhO s and t outtnuini; almost tirutbated to 
the (>r(sint authors ^tuh as f 'harles F Silherman, James Herntlon. 
Wiiharn (.lasMT |ohu H*>lt Paul (.outlman. and [)oroth\ Rogers 
ha^e written that hools *.ontaineil ps\choh>mcal enMronments 
v\!iKh w^re not ^.tnuhKi^e to promotmi! learnnni Iaruel\ b<*cause 
the\ taih'tl (n the atfectne domaui Stutlerts, suhiectetl to r* preNsi\e 
and noiiresptHisivt tt at^hers and ailnuaistrat<>fs. reacted h\ droppimi 
out eith« r phvsicallv or nientalK Tlu^ hteratnre. calhn^ for radical 
s^houl rt form oikkkKhI with student Ul»re^t and protest and pro- 
wdt^d ^onu' ih*cunu'ntation tor critique ttf schools It is not surpns- 
mii tht retore to h arn that the first nuniconrses made their ap- 
pearance in the late l*^)h() s 

One f \ainph" ot such a deveh>pnient has been re corded b\ two 
rest art, iierx \rthur D Roberts and Robert K (iable 

In \\u -pruiijnt m^^* til. NrM<it"iits •*! Walt Whitman Hidi Vhool 
Hi I^tii^Ml^t \Iir\!and r.ui a nnr w»'«'k e\f>enmt itt in tree Jorm 
t dni tt Jttntii; v\ fia h tfu r*' wrrr n»» r<'quir*Ml dassrs no i^rade^ and 
rrniUii^n *i (.la^N kimiipui^iN \ hsJ ot 242 snl>i>>cts s\as drawn up and 
P>0 Iv^Xmux^ iiKltuhni* inan\ ot Ulutnuans most talented 

TitN wtt" asked to participatr Wlatnuri stiuh nt\ were then 
askr*i ti* up tor thr Nid>i»*(.ts th»^\ «ish»'d to \ttuK thi^so ranged 
tr^rn ^iirup<aii artheoh<\ to stien*e Hrtw^n \Iart\ ot the courses 
v\* rr .ittKHi itnriitrti Student^ internrd ut local and r»*j*tonal plan- 
^ » s u orkrJ at Tiew\]: . n stores * ( scr\» J as st' !<-nt aules 
ir classrs tor the liamhcapped l-t Ipetl I S Sriiators uth their mail 
and so tiirth 

It was troin this * xjHTimeut ar, ; imdar \anatioivs on th(* themi^ 
' Jiat ttii> nunu oiirse mo\i ment was b4>rn 

The desire that students leave *v>ol i'kmc to learn at least a,s 
much as whef* the\ entered was ^ *, nitiated tlu movement This 
is ttrtain!\ a noble uoal Ilouevtr, in some cases this desire for a 
positiv» atlectiv*" e xperience resulted in courses that were nothing 
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inurr than x \otu ^.»urui^t^i: tttlr. Ihut is ^nntsr w.nt* nt thIi d t,» 
i ^ slullnu ntu* aivrs * <r tfi(' tTUani/.ttinti ifistTfR tion u not 
^\r,ttr?j ni^trfational nuitt rui- iiit diu .ttiii niat* riulN tiiat 
trrt|,u ritK ditkulr to »^ht,*ai uitc not tix^ti aiui pla; ,tUi^4 U^x Umv 

aiui xp..'t (ailiZ-ttloTi Ua> UMiirqiUtr ( .niMtjiaraK Lillurt' .urI 

dt^appumtnu :>t \w n ^ \pt rirn< in t<\K ut-rs and sttuimf . suppK - 

.uui poor trachuii: D^Npitr rln . \.i\\nxvs x\\r ilism to innuaniA 
irarruri^ pr^v* u-iitui'KN to r iitk as our ni nutrt ruis iri 
school rvtornt i ^^uUxvx^Kv ^yvAvx^ fourrtai aru! f»ook aut^ior^^ 
uorkshop thrr<t(»rs ant* rtiiKational flironstv tlaii\ r\toi *i!»Kat<>r^ 
t*» hnriiarji/r thrir sJiooK \Iin(ovursvN art- an rthoi^nt inratix tndn 
tins 

Noiiu' A OinrfN *iUrxrionN hstfnl rarluT m this t hapfrr nuMMin 
thr sifMM*K prrtornKt<K» ui ?hr atftUut- <|ornaiu .r ^dioo! 
iUMral* dropout prr*.rntaut V(»vu*>rv h. tlirM* <|urvtioris aKt\ (fiui 
latt' that substantial anpro^rnu nls ar. nrcdrd and nuuK ourst s 
hrlp rTiahlr Uusr n» filrti lI!ipro\ rmentx as urii as tofttnhiitr to 
makins^ an airr ad\ i^ood hi>o| i wn h* ttt r 



l\i \t tin h l\i \tilf^ 

RrM-ar<h studirs althouiih hniUrii in nuinUtr and s.^nuwhat 
Kakini: HI totii r\prran» nta! tontro! report that intr»K oiir^rs }i - 
a<.hir\*d thrir drsind rrvults lu thr atfrcttvr domain S\K(sti 
kohiit ot DRkmvnti ( o|h ^1 studird a niral ^dtnol district iii crtitrai 
Frnt*s\hania Ih ioiind that vtiuh rttN t^nroUrtl a niuiKonrsr 
so(,ial sKuhrx uirrKuhirn xhnut>d a si^nihcaiit unprnvrnu nt hi at- 
titude toward hoth thr trachrr v prrh»rrnantr .md t!u xoual ^tudirN 
iniirsr in o»niparisori tostudrriN rnmlh-d tfj a tradthonal pro^raln ' 
ILrsr rrMiitN ar« supf>.»rtrd In thr simdar hiuhnu^ o| PonaKi 
(«udai!is tlirn Loonhriator o| vrcondar\ rddiation Urvtttrid 
Irrsr\ a MthnriMn uppt r niuldlr i lass distric t 

( *>iu rrriutu Ntndt at attitndr ( hani;* hr writi s thr tolhrnniL: 

!h» lfl\» vth^ jfhifi Khnxirli t|i.*t fht ftU)iifir\ ot xrtMtr tif- did U*\ 

rnort pM^tu* lu .^ni f }u sfnds • if sod d vtttdu s Hurt r< M\.r.*t 
iridr*. jt'TN tfiat tf nd* <i f.^ ( ofhrin tht ir n pli* . Stm^ i.t- ^t^ i\ th* \ 
h liiiij Hi( w.nrN<Nni4.n ir<tt stui^ Ntitnui ttni^ and a nuftd-^ r found 
l< trrntiL: 1 ivu f Maris -ttid* nr^ tnnnd ( n If >s ^HT|f|- 
^ * sttrnofiiaK trorn KKuIt\ an<l sfudmts hud turthrr \rnhiatton 
(t. tfirst t nipinca! stiidirs liofMTt Ha\uard an Ht^hsh t^ adirr at 

} I 
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mercidlK purchased textbooks that proxide leaniirip experiences 
NearK all educators have incorporated into their lessens and units 
provision for independent stud\ because of its Hexibilit\. This 
method permits field and librar\ research for all students as well as 
excellent enrichment opportunities for thei^ifted learner 

.\s pre\iousl\ stated, a pre-assessment of students often reveals 
who has been exposed to individualized learning In the {general 
mode uf individualized learninj^. independent studv is best suited Un 
minicourses This is because of the somewhat sedentan noninterac- 
tive nature of the others u*.g . packages, programmed instruction) 
that runs counter to the concept of the minicourse program. 
Students or grv)ups of students in constjrt with teachers can design 
livel) independent studies vvhicli can often be presented to the 
class IIv»vvever. in some cases programmed instructional materials 
mav be useful where a mini cannot Ix* offered because too few 
students vvish to enroll These students can use programmed 
instruction under the part-time guidance of a teacher 

e) Field Based 

One of the characteristics of the minicourse movement field 
b*i5ed learnings, can have a verv positive effect Mpon students, 
teacher, schools, and thecommunitv Ross Engel and David Weller 
of Iowa State Universit) have argued field based learnings are one of 
the prime justifications for mini s. "The mini-course concept 
provides the opportunitv for improving schtH)l-cv»mmunitv commu- 
nication and, consequentiv, offers a fine medium for public rela- 
tions ' Allan Clatthorn anaKzes the situation. 

For decades past, the school and coinmunitv have existed in an 
uneasv and unhealtliv relationslup Thev uerr seen as tv\o separate 
worlds, with the wall l>elw('on them breached onI\ prnodicallv hv 
sporadic attempts at "conimunitv mvoivement ' C^onscquentlv. thev 
often perceived each other as adversaries compt-ting for dollars, 
space and children's lovaltics ■* 

Instructors can integrate communitv experiences and teach field- 
based courses These tvpes of learnings appear relevant to students 
as thev provide real world experiences Travel, career education 
work, volunteer service, and communitv stndv exist as just some of 
the pt»ssibilities available Well-organized gtjal oriented field trips (»f 
varving lengths olfer an excellent opportunitv for the instructor to 
integrate visits into their c*)urses Social studies classes can visit his- 
torical sites, science groups might examine local ecologv , and art 
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(iamihon-WVnhain Rouional Hmli School. Hamilton. Ntassa- 
chust'tts. said that attondancc \\as the Ik'nI it had Ix^en al \car " '* 
\!u)ther Enultsh tcacht-r at the saint' ^L-hool announced. "Tnh is the 
first time I \e t-wr taught kids who uanted to be in m\ subject It s 
uonderful' "' A student commented. "Bein^ aUmml to learn 
instead of Ixini: made to learn changes exer>o:ie"s attitude. This i;, 
how all education should be structured 

Aljccih c Education — Summary 

The ^rowinjx trend for schools to operate in the domain of feel- 
ings. \ allies, and attitudes coupled with an increased desire to hu- 
manize learning makes the adoption ol the minicourse approach a 
prudent if nt)t *)b\i*»us strate^\ for school districts to implement 
Furthermt)re. the increased uish b\ classroom teachers tt) operate in 
the affective domain makes the niiiiicourse approach a natural For 
example. man\ educat<>rs are presentlv attempting to design 
stratepes that will result in a p*»Mti\e self-concept on the part of the 
learner. The use til student ideas as i.nput in su^^estin^ minicourses, 
in aiding course ori:anizatit>n. and e\en in teaching part or all of a 
course can ser\e a,s a powerful technique in promotini^ self-e leem 
Student involvement in planning and teaching appears quite 
widespread Havward states that "Teachers are more inclined than 
heretofore to enlist student help in plannini; units of stud\ * Of 
course, in this c<)llej:e t\pe of arrangement, all students participate 
in the curriculum development process bv votinjj for the courses 
tliev wish to take. Roberts and Cable su^ijest that students could 
"quite possibK teach a course themselves if thev have a uni(jue 
abihtv " • Likewise, the heteroueneous ^rtmpin^ of these courses 
serves to remove the social stigma frec^uentlv attached to those in 
the remedial, lower or nonacademic sections or tracks — an im- 
portant consideration if one wishes to encourage self-vvorth 

The effect upon teachers should not be ov'_rlo(?ked Teacher 
morale has improved for several reasons thev have the t)pportuiiitv 
to share a particular academic specialty \t:.^ , sports writing) or 
nonacademic interest teg. Ki»i*<l<'nin^ ) or to pursue along with 
students an area of curiositv teg. spiritualism and the occult). 
These course^, therelore. appeal both on an intellectual 
I professional ) level and on a personal level Teachers frecpientiv get 
tn know students Ix-tter than in conventional curricular arrange- 
ments \s a result, the liumanitv of teachers and teaching becomes 
plainlv V isible 
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Stf\trtm2tic Dei elopmcni 

Ntudciit^ tan Nketuh local architocturc SchiioLs ma> wish t(» arrange 
cart-er rdtKation oppdrtunitio^. placinij ^tlK^e^t^ in positions to 
expand tht'ir auaroncss of future ]o\y> and e%fn j^ain job fxpcnence 
Suburban, middU- class schools can provide positions in blue collar 
arid unskilled positions that will help make their students aware of 
and appreciate persons ami occupations unfamiliar to them 

If tlu •re exists diflicultv in placement, volunteer service offers an 
alternative which can encourage a selfless regard for others needed 
in t(KJav\ socictv Libraries. sch(»ols .tutoring*, local tjovernment 
nfKces, senior citizens institutions, and hospitals ihealth clinicslcon- 
stitiite just a sample i»f the possibilities Students could receive mini- 
course credit for planned volunteer service, and teachers to maxi- 
mize learninu need tt> provide a follow-up to permit students to 
reflect upon their experiences 

The communitv exists as a rich laboratorv frequentiv ijjnored and 
overlooked for its informal learning: potential. The following com- 
munitv experiences can be integrated into minicourses. 

• liittTMrw srnior cilii^ens wlio can descril>e town hfe uhrn thev 
vM-rrui schofil nrj! historv • 

• StiuK of till- liilure v:r<mih nf the communitv incliidnu: popula- 
XuKi ^-hitts, i^onmc and biiildinu plans 

• Kx.inmir prici-N lH*tvvren stores «>n the sjme items ;comparalive 
pricinu 

• Phottt^raph the oldest buildings in tou n 

• \ \^\\ a nrartn t^^rnrtcrv ami stiidv life rxpectancies over lime hv 
aftaU/int: viravf N-tuncs 

• ()bM"r\r Ntm-t names ami h\ poth('si/( the reason for tht* name 
and rrsrarch ihc re.Lsmi 

• (irafth ihr I nine rate ovrr linu' make some predictions b»r the 
Inhire make siiiiui-^tions t*» i iirtail eruiie 

Teachers should not forget that the ct»mmunitv can cf>me t() the 
school in the form of miniconrse instructors and guest lecturers with 
special kru>w ledge and skills The success of all these programs re- 
quires v( rv careful planning ti» provide assurance for students, to 
avoid pri»blems that will reflect badiv upon the school, the teacher, 
and the students, and to constrict a learning experience that will 
lid students to achieve the i>bjectives mutuallv planned bv them 
and the teacher The use of the communitv as an instructional 
strategv deserves (he carebil c»>nsideration i»f all of those connected 
with J miniconrse program 
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Why Minicourses? 

Co^nilh c and Pstjchomolor Education 

Tht- maj«»r justification for the minicoursc arraniicmcnt ha> U-cn 
its affective adxanta^es. houc\er. its value in terms of the acquisi- 
tion of know Icdjie also needs examination. particularl> a> there have 
been serious shortcomings in the cognitive dimension 

This alternative curriculararranjiement offers the opporlunitv for 
the studv of a specific subject iii ijreater depth than is permitted m 
the normal traditi<»nal arrangement flowever, this can be a two- 
edged sviord— providiiii: an interesting smt>rgasbord of in-depth 
c<»urses on one hand and a fragmented nonsequential arrangement 
an some schools) on the other hand. This latter problem ha.s results 
in a situation where the learner never obtains a feel for a bod> of 
kn<m ledge because of serious knowledge gaps. 

In some schools, the one-unit requirement for social studies can 
be satisfied b\ the selection of anv nine (six. twelve^ four-week mmi- 
courses from a list of ihirtv It is possible to choose mimcourses in 
such a wa> that students upon graduation will bo unfamiliar with 
man\ areas of hbiorv and the social science For example, recent 
studies show a serious lack of kn(m ledge of American hislorv among 
some high 5ch(»ol graduates that Is the result of this smorgasbord ap- 
proach 

To ensure that students are exposed to important subjects, 
teachers could act as advisors, helping to guide selection. Schools 
could require a basic foundation course as a prerecjuisile or require 
that students select their courses from a series of groupings thus 
assuring a more balanced education These above arrangements can 
be the best of holh possible worlds thev can provide alternatives 
for students xet guarantee them cognitive grow ih. Students need to 
have a basic understanding of the binlies of knowledge and to be 
armed with basic process skills in order to face life successfullv and 
to achieve self-actualization ' 

There are <»ther arguments for the cognitive justification of a 
minicourse curriculum For gifted students these courses offer 
enrichment opportunities that challenge them bv offering the op- 
p<irtunitv for sophisticated siudv Slower students alread> permitted 
to sign up for more academic courses can likewise respond to this 
new challenge "UV were amazed bv their sophisticated handling of 
difficult subjects in mixed discussion groups" Robert Havward 
furthrr commented. "Thev sometimes outdid the brightest seniors 
m their penetrating observations about f^t^rginan's Thr Vifom 
Sjmni: or Smilr^ of a Surnmrr \i^ht For the nonmotivated. 
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i ) Demonstration 

The demonstration. usualK thought of more as a method than a 
strate^), has particular significance for minicourses. specificalK the 
shorter ones. Examination of present offerings shows manv that 
concentrate upon the instructor demonstrating a skill and then 
students practicing 'i. Courses of this genre carr> titles such as, 
"How to Refinish VVo'xl Furniture/" "Meditation and Relaxation," 
"Candle Making/' "Modeli.^^/' "Trampoline for Fun/' "Basic 
Auto Mechanics for Women/' ' Clock Repairs/" "Vegetable Plant- 
ing/' and "First Aid/' Instp;ccors should be well organized and 
provide handouts of terminologv and of the step-b>-step process in- 
volved in the craft or skill— accompanving drauings would be 
valuable- The practicing of the demonstration before a group of 
volunteers can serve to approximate the time invoked in the pre- 
sentation FrequentI), the person with a special skill will proceed 
too quickk in explaining the how-to techniques to others, assuming 
that the learner knows more than is the actual case, A drv-run can 
help to prevent some or all of thb as can videotaping, filming, or 
slide-audio taping of the presentation in the librarv or learning 
resource center Once students begin to practice their skills, the 
instructor might uish to work with small groups on a rotating basis 
so as to monitor progress and make necessarv suggestions. ClearU, 
people seem to enjo> demonstrations and profit from them, and 
courses of this nature should continue as part of minicourse pro- 
grams Teachers ma> vvbh to solicit free materials for student use 
from businesses, some schools will not be able to purchase supplies, 
forcing students to provide their own. Most are willing to do this as 
they will retain the products of their labors. 

Basic Skills 

The widespread crv- by the public and politicians for ac- 
countability and the dismal academic performance of some high 
school graduates has stirred growing interest in the basic skills.-^* To 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, educators generallv add other 
basic sf-.jects. such as, viewing, human relations, critical thinking, 
map reading, graph interpretation, problem solving, and speaking. 
While many instructors will attempt to integrate these skills into 
their minicourses, needs analysis (input) will undoubtedly reveal 
requests for courses in the basic skills. Minicourses have permitted 
the college bound student, traditionally following a rigid program, 
to take nonacademic courses. Now these students can obtam skills 
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apalh* tK hrojiK pr«»l>it tii in t|tirut-tatlurt' stuilriiL niim- 
t'otrvt rna\ 1m t\u ^.iKati*»n rh«- vtmiriiEs liiuh int* rr^t that <. i>iiu"s 
tr<«in lri-r<l»>;n <»J ^.h»*itr haMnii an alt* riiatix t\ pr*t\uk*N the ^parL 
h*r rlu-M* vtM(i< nt^ XtMiUoruiIU it ihr^t vtudcnts tlo tail nr rt"t( i\r a 
uratir ihv\ KJiii Ti'K**\eT a iiru UacluT ami a (iitforeiit 

<*»iir^t' TIn»vt with ^hnrJ att('iih<i(i span*^. ^^tt^'■n a tratlcmarL ol 
r Ntuiit lit-* aUnuaiK uaiii trc^h startv av tlu-\ i\u*\k tlirouiili 
tliv ^vi\ttriiK* SikIi a program tttfrr^ au oppnrtuiiitx to all Ntiul'-iitv. 
hiiE prrliap^ rvA ^ aliio ht s tii the rare liaiK c it »>tl( r^. to tlio broad 
^p*-t.tniin ty\ fXirpiinnal cliiUlrt'ii Inr Irariniiii viiccchn^n 

Rart'K the ^*tM.al!r(l acailt iiiic vniifNo proM^o npportunitu'^ 
tur pN\i h<>nn>t<»r i{r\ rhipnit^nt This is ucnrralU Irlt to the Npe- 
t lahst^ — ph\ al t (iiKattoii \ tn at tonal anti technical edticat loiu 
art home econoniK^ am! hiiMu* ediication The action (irieiita- 
tioii <it inan\ nunKourNev finiK stiulentv eiiUaiied m ont-»»t-\c hool 
actiMtie^^ — tor e\aniph . t^oruhutmc oral hiNlor\ inter\n-\\s. collect- 
ing \\at( r vainplt-N. hliiiinaLmu, pt^rlornuni: M-r\ice lasLs lor ^t^nior 
t.iti/<n^ or ni^ttttitionaiiA il pervon^, \uleotapinu met tin^s o| coni- 
inittets town or Kit\ (onnoK court proceedinus. Nchool boaril 
uu rtin.:^ and prat, tn^ini; ^cmIm (.h\ inu The program aUo open^ the 
dour lor tlie *.o|U-m -hound ^lutlent traditioiudU restricted to a 
tiuht turriMiltiin, to uivestiUate and dexelop sur\i\al skilU I'or 
i-\aTnple \ntoinotive and ("\cle Repair 'MaLinu I,eiMire 
( itunt. '^oti \r*- What \ on Kal. The I,aw and ^ou/ "BaLinu 
and ( oi»Liiiu 

rhtw* drpartnit nts concerned with (l<^\eh>pniu ps^choniotor 
vkilK u«»uld undouhtedK offer a srrit s t»t iii-deplh iniiiicourses 
dtsmntt! tNpectalU lor tht studt nts niaiorin^ in that department 
I hest nnntciMjrst s shuultl ht ho^li c halU nuinu and educational 

Bar* K ilo« s an inno\at)on lu education olfer the opportunil\ to 
d» '^.elop tin* leariier s tafMcit\ ni all tlir<*e sph<'res oi h.ninaii 
endeavor— c o^niti%< . aifective. and psvchomiitor ("or this reas(»ii. 
nuuK onrsrs des( r%« th< serious ^ onstdi ration o| leac hers uisliin^ to 
|»ro\ idf alternatnes w it hm a struc tured \et ii(^\ihle settinu 
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in areas such as the following income lax reporting, installment 
Inning, job aaiuisition ^ancl interviewing), and tvping. GeneralK, 
these had been the preserve of the business and general student. 
Minicourses in these and other areas should find an audience ami>ng 
college preparatory program students All students can prv>fit from 
"Reading Improvement/" "Building Writing Skills," "Logical 
Thinking * and similar courses, their specific design would involve 
skill practice One of the criticisms of alternative and innovative 
programs like minicourses often focuses on their overreaction to 
"relevancv" and the superficial nature of these courses. The integra- 
tion of basic skills t)bjectives into mini's and the offerings of ctnirses 
specificalK to build and practice a skill quicklv silences this criti- 
cism— which manv times is justified. Skills-de\elopment mstmction 
constitutes one of the most difficult forms of teaching, which 
partiallv accounts for its absence in manv schools. Survevs of 
English classes have shown that onlv about 15 percent of course 
time has been devoted to writing compt)sition. It is also difficult for 
the student who mav have a mental bK)ck and needs the challenge 
of high interest motivation methods. Self-actualization in an urban 
industrial society requires schools to furnish basic skills, speaking 
skills to the union vice-president, writing skills (or consumers desir- 
ing to compose complaint letters, and interperst)nal skills to help 
evcrvone work amiablv with fellov\ emplovees The obligation of 
educators to incorporate skills-deveK)pmenl strategies into their 
courses is quite clear 

\lthough not thought of in these terms, psvchomotor skills jusli- 
liablv can be classified as basic skills — particularlv in view of the 
increased leisure time available to Americans Health statistics re- 
mind us that we need more exercise and greater tipporlunilies to 
reduce stress Most students have opportunities for exposure to 
lifetime sports programs, however, few have the lime for in-deplh 
practice and instruction Minicourses in the lifetime sports skills 
area serve to expose students to these sports and provide time to 
initiate their development Such a program might offer the follow- 
ing, among others "Introduction to Badminton," "Advanced Ten- 
nis Skills." "Intermediate Back Backing " Likewise, other aclivilv 
oriented offerings mav carrv the following titles, among numerous 
possibilities "Water Painting. Introduclon Level," "Anlitjuing 
Furniture," "Model Shipbuilding " 

Educators have (juicklv found that basic skills strategies offer 
something of value to evervone regardless of abilitv, grade level, 
and interest These skills provide prerecjuisite knowledge and 
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Seed for Planning 

while the need for planning is important in an endeavor, 
academic or not, it is a prerequisite for developing a successful mmi- 
course. For example, Arthur Roberts and Robert Gable warn, 
"Teachers ma\ tr\ to compress too much into a mini. The result 
could uell be an extensive tobacco auction."' Rol>ert Havward 
further emphasizes this need: 

At first look, ininicourses secmtxl a simple experiment to run. for 
tuo wrelcs mcrcK stop all classes that consist only of senrors and ha\e 
the seniors reschedule themselves into special mmicourses. But thus 
was easier said than done hetueen preparing and teachmg all- 
neu material, using e\er> extra period in the da\, and livmg through 
the excitement of those two weeks, most of us teachers were 
exhausted ^ 

Despite the above testimonials, some authors unfortunate!) have 
misguided teachers. Adele H. Stern, Chairperson of the English De- 
partment at Montclair fiigh School, Nev\ Jersev. suggests, "All such 
a program requires is enthusiasm/'* Allan A, Glatthorn, University 
of Pennsvlvania and former principal of the Abington High School, 
Pennsvlvania, gives the folhming guidance. "There is no need for 
elaborate planning or systematic analvsis,"' We might well ask 
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abilities important to self-fulfillment in todav's societv as well as 
promoting confidence in the schools b\ the community as well as 
the graduates. 

Organization of Croups 

While there is no clear standard for group size, the level and 
category* objectives provide some guidelines. If the category falls 
into the affective domain, then group size will be smaller than is 
conventionally used Research on classroom groups has consistently 
found "that a positive social climate . . , enhances students' self- 
esteem and their academic performances/' With minicourse pro- 
grams that traditionally emphasize affective learnings, class sizes 
should be kept at a minimum. The following questions can serve as 
aids: 

1 Which objectives can be reached b> the learner on her or his own? 

2 Which objectives can be achieved through interaction among the 
learners themselves? 

3 Which objectivt^ can be achieved through formal presentation bv 
the teacher and through interaction between the learner and the 
teacher ?^"^ 

The answers to the above will not only provide clues to strategies 
but also to space, time, resojLirces, and group size, For example, a 
prominant college professor, local personality, or author might offer 
a three-day mini where the objectives are largely cognitive. The 
course may take the lecture-discussion format and group size may 
reach over a hundred. A local TV newscaster may attract many to 
such a course However, because of the action orientation, demon- 
strations, and the close personal contact between teacher and stu- 
dents, class sizes should fall around fifteen. Social psychologists tell 
teachers that group processes have an important effect on the learn- 
ing process. According to Richard and Patricia Schmuck: 

There are several reasons why group processes in the classroom 
have become a primary concern of most educators The increasing 
complexity of social conditions and large concentrations of people 
have brought to the forefront the need for and importance of learn- 
ing to work effectively in groups , , The classroom is not a deper- 
sonalized setting, it abounds with emotion between teachers and 
students and between students and their peers, , . In some class- 
rooms, the learning process is enhanced by peer relations that ac- 
tively support a productive learning atmosphere, in others, it is in- 
hibited by peer relations,^** 
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ourNcKr^ if tlu' r al utakiu ^s in the dt"\ t'lopnu'nt oi ihc nuiiKonrsr 
Is not tlu' dik'ttante approach that ft»rsakos mtuuis dcvclopniciit ttir 
sii[)<*rKcial planniitij The mini prt»urani huUU out Midi proniiNc lor 
suca-sN that it Nhtnihl not In* jctipardi/cd h\ a slopp\, callous, or Icsn 
than Will thought-out a[)proach In thi^ da\ of accountal)ilit\ 
trachrrs cannot alFord the lu\ur\ of Itss than adoquatr prfpLiuiunii 

William (; Sv\cnso[i. ChairporNon of the Department o{ Knuhsh 
at the John F Keimedv Hiijh Schot»L New York, states that " , . 
ideali\ the mmkourse electi\es program shtmid ha\e a hill \ear tor 
planniim, development, and suppKinU Murv the actual prouram 
heijuis RealistKalK such preparation prior io pr(»tiram c(»m- 
mencement is rareK possible because of the spontanetms nature (»f 
the mini and the desire In e\er\one invoked to beiiui Theref*»re 
careful tune utih/atuui must arraimed tt> maximize course oruani- 
/ati<»n and. hopetulK. its consequent success This nia\ seem an 
overstatement of one\ position. ht»ue\er. the eMclence f(»r this ap- 
proach IS repeatedb offered In experienced minicourse desii^ners 
""Schoolmen sa\ students lo\e it but the\ also warn that without 
proper planning, free forming ^minicourses) can be a ^ia,sco . . plan 
ahead sounds like standard advice, but it means ua\ ahead when 
\t>uVe talkinjx about free f(»rmini: / 

(-hart I provides a guideline for use In teachers that can serve as 
a tool to svstematic minicourse development The emphasis in using 
this chart and other guidelines is to aid the classroom teacher as op- 
posed to providing extensive advice for the school's curriculum 
committee or the administrator s role \ Appendix A provides sugges- 
tions for the school's approach i 

Input 

Teachers, designers, administrators, and evaluators agree that a 
minicourse program "is an effective wav to get teacher and student 
input into the curriculum Recent educational administrative 
theorists have encouraged school districts to provide mechanisms 
for communitv input into the school programs Hovvever, main 
schools have vet to adopt such a scheme For these schools, the mini 
approach can serve to move in this direction Roberts and Gable 
argue for this approach "Teacher-pupil cooperation is especiallv 
apropos if an affective outcome that v\e seek is a change m both 
student and teacher attitudes If affective learning is one of the 
goals that is articulated for the minicourse program, then a 
mechanism for communitv and student input should be provided 
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Schmuck and Schmuck further report; 



The (lata on MZi ^uv clear cttdctuv that the twics^artf tn^redwut^ 
jor leaminm—ijn olictnetit and pnrtu tpatwn—are not encouraged by 
large and imperumal \chtfol\ 

The minicourse approach can offset the impersonal negative en- 
vironment found in some schools or reinforce the positive chmates 
of others Minicourse designers and instructors, in light of the im- 
portance of group size and the importance it has to personal grov\ th 
and development, should devote considerable time to holding 
classes to a reasonable size— part icularlv in courses which empha- 
size affective objectives. The minicourse program in manv schools 
exists as a reaction to the lack of concern in schools for values, at- 
titudes, and emotions Teachers must not overlook the relationship 
of group size to the continued success of this curricular offering. 
Charles Wiese in "Mini-courses, New Spark for Student Enrich- 
ment" suggests that "Mini-courses can bring students and faculty 
closer together bv providing an informal setting where they can 
learn to know each other"^'' 

Allocation of Time 

The determination for time utilization will closelv follow the ap- 
proach of the school. Generallv, two forms exist. (L) Normal time 
periods used with nine- or ten-week courses (at the intermediate and 
secondarv level these will fall between 40 and 50 minutes, and 
modifications because of field trips, communitv activities, and 
similar events will vary this standard time format on occasion), (2.) 
Shorter time periods of one-dav to one-week arrangements itimes 
will varv with the teachers" answers to the three questions in the 
preceding section and as school scheduling permits). For example, 
Stevenson High School in Prairie View, Illinois, used a "minimum" 
of two hours dailv in a one-week program. New Trier East High 
School used a "maximum" of three hours daily in a three-day 
program At both schools, students could stay longer if they 
wanted to attend open sessions— activities like theater workshops, 
films, speakers, and panels that ran throughout the day. Of course, 
the scheduling of some mini's determines the time periods, but 
those scheduled during lunch periods, study halls, and the final pe- 
riod of the dav are set to fit the pre-established time allocation. 
Most teachers of courses realize that in some cases (regardless of the 
conclusions reached bv them after examining objectives, content, 
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and stralejiios) adniniLstrali\f |)InK)sopIi\ and practical corislr.tints 
will nut permit tlt'\»l)ilit\ of time schodides These cases require \er\ 
precise planniaii fur achievement of ohiectues and pusiti\e student 
response FrequentK, teachers will respond to such challenjjes In 
workinu with colleauues and students to permit lengthier time se- 
quences for particular lessons as reqmred b\ j^uest presentations, 
field trips, simulations, or demonstrations 

Allocation of Space 

Much the same as with t»nu\ the allocation of learninj^ space 
\aries with ol)|ecti\es. content, teachinji strategies, and administra- 
ti\e scheduling patterns. In terms of minicourses, consideration 
must be given tv»ward prvniding space or making arrangements for 
independent stud\. dennmstrations, small group activities, and 
simulations Large group areas for guest presentations exist in most 
schools and can be easrlv arranged, however, small group spaces 
and denu)nstration mav prove difficult- Prudence suggests earlv 
reservation of anv wanted space as similar demands for certaui areas 
will he common during the minicourse prt)gram period. Durmg the 
meeting with the librarian for the discussion of resources and in- 
stmctional materials, arrangements should be made for indepen- 
dent and group studv pro|ects Manv libraries presentlv provide 
studv carrels arid sniall group rooms for senn-isolation and privacv. 
Ft)r the student preparing a written or oral presentation, these 
rooms can hv verv helpful Bf»cause of the various strategics em- 
ploved in teaching todav, instructors will need to emplov the 
concurrent appropriate learning spaces Again, teachers must work 
tt>gether with students in locating and preparing for maximum 
elficiencv of available space No t)ne should be shocked or surprised 
to find "Small Farm Planning" scheduled in the vvomen s gvm or 
"\ egetari.uusnr lu the left frt>nt sectitjn of the auditorium, or even 
"Slide Rule L\e" in the office of the mathematics department chair- 
person Space utilization and efficiencv of instruction are mtimatelv 
tied, and teachers must devote the r<Hiuisite time necessarv for the 
planning in this categorv 

Selection of Resources 
Introduction 

B<»ginning during the mid 196()'s and ctintinuing almost untram- 
mehnl to the present has been the tremendous gri>wth of instruc- 
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The roNcarchers tell us that rm)st schools do this. Daniel Parkinson 
in an Ohio stuck found that "Students pla\ a rule in course develop- 
ment in 74 S percent of the schools/'* SimilarK, John Cuenther and 
Robert Rid^eua) discovered that "in the majoritv of scht)ols, mini- 
courseN were devch>ped uith student input The benefits of such 
a strates^v are ob\ lous Fa\ orable attitudes are frequentK 
developed uhen a uroup of people are involved in decision-mak- 
ing " " bureK part ot the success of mini's must be attributed to the 
pt>siti\e Icelin^ that students receive ds part of initial participatu)n 
in developing the offerings. 

If the school has an established communitv council or school cur- 
riculum committee, then it will obviouslv be used in the earl) 
developing stages This group ma> be the motivating force for the 
program In addition, the group mav suggest some courses, such as. 

How to Obtain a Job." "Polish-American Heritage." "Self- 
Defense for Women." "How to Stud) in College," The majorit) of 
the courses will originate from survevs of what interests students 
and teachers For example. Cudaitis reporting on the social studies 
minicourse program at Westfield High School stated. "The entire 
junior class was surveved about their concerns and interest in United 
States histor> In answering the requests for these courses, the 
teacher frequentK faces the burden of difficult course planning. Ac- 
cording to Roberts and Gable, a "possible disadvantage is the large 
number of preparations a teacher mav be required to make during a 
session or school vear"'* This general problem was echoed bv 
Parkinson "Other problems cited b\ several facultv members in- 
clude difficulties in fitting teacher strengths to student interests 
The repl\ to this situation is svstematic planning and hard v\ork in 
obtaining the requisite knowledge and teaching materials.'^ 

Specification of Objectives 

At this point in time most teachers have experiences in one form 
or another in the behavioral objectives movement While this trend 
has somewhat subsided, teachers generallv agree that behavioral 
objectives have educational value. First, thev aid in the planning 
(outline, organizing, sequencing) of the student learning 
experiences. Second, thev help teachers in the construction of 
measures of student evaluation. Third, thev can help students find 
out what is expected of them. Fourth, thev can be extremelv useful 
in pre-assessment of students" competencies at the beginning of a 
course, particularlv in a minicourse v\here there can be great 
heterogeneity of student experience and abilitv 
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Robt^rt Mager. author of Preparing Instnutional Ohjeitiies and 
an earlv leader in the behavioral objectives approach to instruction, 
li-sts criteria for specific objectiv es 

a It vhould l<- slated in pt^rformaiicc terms ^explain the heliavior of 

the learner at the termination of the lesson, umt. course^ 
b Give the conditions under uhich tlie behavior takes place 
c A statement of minimum acceptable level of performance 

In preparing objectives and test questions, Benjamin Bloom 
uuthor of Taxonomtj of Educational Ohjectues. Cogmtiie 
Domain) and David Krathwohl (author of Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives Affective Domain) provide excellent guides for 
writing higher level goals thai permit and '^ncourage the learner to 
operate within the higher levels of bt^havior Psvchomotor objec- 
tives have been found easier to vvrite and assess, due to the direct 
observational nature of the domain. 

This first stage will probabK take longer to prepare than the 
others, however, once accomplished course construction and the 
remaining steps should easilv be accomplished. With minicourses, 
teachers must be vigilant not to write objectives that are unattain- 
able because the> are too numerous or because the learning 
experiences used to reach the objective cannot be completed m the 
allotted time Undoubtedly, there will be an affective emphasis in 
the objectives, as it's in this area of learning that minicourses carr> 
their greatest impact Also, man> teachers will find themselves writ- 
ing more ps>chomotor objectives than thev have in traditional 
courses because of the action nature of the program (such as, com- 
munity activities, arts«and crafts, field trips) 

The following are examples of objectives that might be used with 
the sample minicourses: 

Ainerica\ Maritime Heritage 

1 High U»vel Cognitivi 

The student \mII give a speech anaKzing the reasons for peoples' 
lack of concern \Mth the nation's maritime tradition 

2 Middle Level Aff<'»ctive 

The student will write a letter to his or her U S f^epresentative 
that supports legislation for the improvement of the merchant 
marine. U shipping, and the Navv 

3 High [>t*vel Psvchomotor 

The student will construct a model ship from a kit or with original 
materials, or the student will take a walking tour of a harbor or a 
tour of a decommissioned historic ship 
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tional resources The situation for educators has changed from "I 
hope I can find something on First American Indians*' to Which 
booklets, films, sound fihnstrips. handouts, etc. should I use with 
m> advanced six graders?" However, teachers of minicourses will 
need to do some searching to locate appropriate resources, because 
ol the generallv nontraditional nature o*' minicourses Some 
difficultv mav occur initialiv becaus** of the unfamiliaritv of the 
instructor with materials in the specific minicourse area, however, 
this should not prove much of a problem because of the abundance 
(frequent overabundance) of resources available for each general 
subject area. 

Teaching techniciues. as suggested earlier, closelv follow the ac- 
tion theme associated with the movement Michael Steirer. 
Vssistant Principal of Elvria High School in Ohio, summarizes the 
situation "We do not emphasize textbook instruction, the students 
concentrate on learning from first-hand experience ^" Robert Hav- 
ward echoes this "Their requests for topics emphasized 'doing' sub- 
jects such as poetrv. writing, film making, scuba diving and drama- 
tics, but a surprising number of students indicated an interest m reli- 
gion, philosophy, and contemporarv problems"*' Consetiuentiv, 
teachers need to be flexible to meet the great vanetv of student in- 
terests The following research findings bv Daniel S Parkinson show 
this 

Methods used in minicourses are characterized hv evleriMxe \a- 
rielN Over SO^ of the school reported I lie use of discussion, mde- 
ptMuUnt siu(I\, lecture, recitation, and small-group uork Over 70^ 
reported use of oral report v resource speakers and audio\isual aids 
Over half of the schtx^K reported use of field trips, librar\ or ruedia 
center work, cot^perative planning iH^lueeii teacher and student, and 
term papers 

The eclectic approach continues to find more adherents m the 
teaching profession because of two reasons Different instructional 
objectives recjuire different approaches, and varving classroom 
learning experiences adds diversity and varietv to the course and 
maintains student interest Clearlv this format should form the in- 
structional basis of everv minicourse 

Choosing Instructional Materials 

The following hierarchv can prove a useful tool and reference as 
teachers examine their own objectives and plan the studeiits^ learn- 
ing experiences 
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CONCRETE EXPERIENCES 

1 Real Ltff Extwru nris Iiitcr\iouini: an e\c witness, hancliinu ar- 
tilacts, iH^rtornimi: an experiment, a trip to a Erench restaurant, 
taikmu with an elected public ser\ ant 

2 Phif^u al IniffU entt nt nith \rtih(Uil or Swudated Exficm tu v 
[.earning ^ames or Mmulations^ role pla\in^ and re-enactmj» 
e\ents. models of the real thinu 

] Dirc( t Pen eptun *;/ Expcru nces Xvtmd Ohu natufti Toiirinu 
an exhibit, uatchinc a j»r\ trial or letjislatnre. Held trip to obser\e 
pla\ ob>er\inK demonstrations and viewintj finished products 

\ huhrt't t l\ r< eptum (ff Experience \uduf \isU(d Representatum 
TeleMMon, sound films, filmstrips and shde presentations, video 
tape 

> Vv^tud R( presentation of Expeneme^ Silent films (usiialK Sniml 
slides, filmstrips. photi>uraphs. bulletin board charts and pictures, 
transparencies 

h Mtdio Representation of Experiences \udio tapes and records of 
events, speeches, radio 

7 Readmit Vtrhal Dcs( rip turn i*f Expenenic Textbooks, handouts, 
paperback book accounts, notes on overhead pr<))ector and chalk- 
board 

S Hearing \erh(d IXscnptton of Expericme In-person lecture 
description or on record or tape 

ABSTRACT EXPERIENCES 

The above activities, referred to as "Dale's Cone of Experience," 
ar.anged in a hierarchial format, suggests that teachers should aim 
for high level activities. While this seems commendable, it mav not 
always I>e feasible or educationallv sound. In terms of the earlier 
suggestions, teachers will wish to var\ learning experiences because 
of a desire to add variety to the classroom and because different ob- 
jectives will require different student responses to achieve them. 
The author strongly suggests that where possible, teachers use more 
than one experience in instruction For example, in the early 
sessions of a course entitled "Silk Screening ' not only should 
students watch demonstrations, but they should also receive 
handouts (dittoed sheets) explaining the process in a step-by-step 
fashion. Perhaps they should have the opportunity to view a sound 
filmstrip presentation in the library during free time. In terms of 
Dale's paradigm, minicourses generally operate at the higher levels 
(frequently level one), which may partially explain their success. 

Appropriateness, cost, and quality exist as important factors in 
choosing instructional material, however, sometimes they cannot be 
considered unless availability is met. 
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sports Literature 

1 Low Lo\t"l Co^nitixc 

The student will he dh\v to li^t the cateuones of sports lite*'ature 
with an example ol one item thook, article) for each cate^or> 

2 Hi^h U-vel Affective 

The student will volunteer tonive book talks on sports biographies 
to children at the local librarv on Saturdav mornings in januarv 
and Kebmarv 
5 Hi^h l^evel Ps\chomt)tor 

The student will demonstrate a drill lexerctsei that will help a 
potential basketball plavei 'tnelop the abihtv to dribble with the 
left hand onl\. for two mi uites while running The drill can be 
from a sports technique bo ^k or developed ori^inalK 

The interdependent nature of instructional objectives, particu- 
larK for use with minicjurses. can be observed from the above 
examples Objectives de eloped in consort with content can serve 
to help teachers be more efficient in choosing mmicourse content. 

Specification of Content 

The general content for the course will come from the title It 
remains for the instructor to specifv the appropriate emphasis. With 
the ver> brief mmicourse {one to five da\s) teachers must be vigilant 
and tr> not to cover too much material Students come to drink 
from the fountain of knowledge — teachers must not turn on a fire- 
h^Hise and drown them Similarlv, too mutli content can reduce 
the affective value of the course and curtail the spcmtaneilv of the 
discussions and the interactions it entails. Teachers designated to 
instruct a mini in a ^iven area of interest should be cautious not to 
fall into this trap Because thev know so much about this area and 
enjoy it so much, the\ assume students feel the same way 

The other side of the coin also presents difficulties — the assij^n- 
ment of a course with content unfamiliar or onlv partially familiar 
to the teacher. In these situations, there exist some avenues to fill in 
the know led^e gaps. The following are some practical sources. 

1 Survev other schools ot obtain a copv of course outline, s\llabus. 
objectives < Colleges might be an unexpected source ) 

1 Examine review books Thev usually outline a subject area in a 
brief vet complete manner In most situations a review book will 
not be available for the specific area of the course, however, one 
chapter of the review !)ook mav cover the topic of the mini For 
example, a review book in psvchologv and biolo^v will contain in- 
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Sources of IiistrucUonal Materials 

F'or some \ears in teaching. a\ailabilil\ of teaching materials de- 
termmed the method the in^tmctor would use Recently, as the 
profession mo\es toward a more systematic and efficient approach 
toward learning, objectives have ueneralK determined student 
learninu activities Availability of materials and the willinj^ness of 
teachers to produce their own classroom items have considerably 
contributed to this trend. 

The followini^ general nuides are offered as sujiuestions to locate 
media and materials 

(Utuli's fo \itnr I^diii iituftial Mtdul I thu\ ri!m\tnp\, kim'\( ope\, Fho' 
wjdi\t s, Proi:rajiwu J In^tnu ta^nal Mah nah. Slides Trart^parcmu's and 
Xuhotapvs Vinencan Lil)rar\ Association, 50 East fiiiron Street, 
('hieaijo, Illinois i^Oi^\ 1 

tdtt*(itor\ CmUuIc to I rtr ! dnis Kdtttator\ Cuidc to Frrv fdm\tripK Edit- 
tator\ CttuU' to /><>(• tiud ImxpriiMie Tvaclwity \lntcrutl\ Kduc^itors' 
Progress S<^r\ ice, Randolph. Wisconsin 

\I('F\1 Indexes iiuhx to Jf^^im Edtuatunial Fdms. Irulrx to Sttwi Motion 
(\irtridm\. Index to lymm I dni\trip\^ Index to Editeational Reeord\, 
Ind^ X to \itdtotape\. Index to Vuleo Tapes. Index to Educational 
(herhead Traii\pari nete^ KK Bowker, IIHO Vvenue of the Americas, 
New \ ork. \ \ 

Soun e\ of Free and Inexpi /hit »■ Fh tttn s /</r tlu ( lawro/tni^ Souu t s of Free 

Travel posters Su Yon Want to Start \ Fu ture File The Bruce Miller 

PuhlicatU)ns, Rivorside, (^alitornia 
Stntrees of Free and Inexperisiie Futures for the Classroom Educators 

Progress Service, Randolph. Wisconsin 
Sthcted I ree MattruiF for Classroom Teat hers Fearon Publis!u'rs. 2165 

Park lioulevarfi. Palo Vlto. California 
Fexthof>ks in Fnnt R R Bow ker Coinpam , New York 
(»uidt to Swudatum (Unues for E(huatum and Training Intt)rination 

Resources, Lcxni^ton. Mctssachusetts 
Fro^iramnud harnini^ \ UxhUofiraphu of Fri>iirams and Fresintation 

DetUis ( arl Ilendersluil, WW Ridueuood Drive, Ba\ (at\, Michigan 
Edut ational Felt i isum Motum Fu tares aataK)ir) Net Film Service, Aiidio- 

\ isuul Center Indiana I niversitv, Bloominutoiu Indiana 17401 

Vdditional suggestions appear elsewhere in this book, also, 
Ueneral ideas can hv obtained from the sample minicourses bib- 
liouraphv '* Librarians, audio-visual directors, and curriculum coor- 
dinators must act <Ls resource locators for teachers William Swenscm 
siimiests the lollowinu procedures 

I he departuK nl ( hairnian or Ntipervisor should now ac »ivcl\ coor- 
dinatr and siippurl their elh)rts Ia pro^uhnir catalogs, udorination 
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torniatioii lor a course on bunian sexuahtx bonu'driU'N a rr\ leu 
book will K" a\ailahlr lor an exact course, such as ' Social 
Ps\<holoi;\ Sometunes a quick trip to a colleue bookstore uill 
result in ootaininu the book and uill iiet the course preparation olf 
to a suctesshil start 

> \isit local bookstores and sur\e\ the sheKes lor appropriate pa- 
perbacLs |or teacher as uell as student usaue Some aiith(>rs 
lH-lie\e "The tnie mini-course electees pro^jram is primaril\ a 
paperback program usinu a uide ranue o! materials Se\eral ol 
the pajH^rbatk companies nou provide materials directK lor the 
education market Bantam B<H)ks Inc. otFers course *:uides 

Science Fiction' ' Fnturistics/ 'Women s Studies ^ that tan 
tH especialK helptui 

I Talk uith librarians lor sui;uesti<»ns One of the best, and 
IretiiientK overlooked, sources are enc\th>pedias Their up-to- 
date. uell-t»ruani/ed. and niceK written articles constitute an ex- 
cellent source of inlormatmiK and main of these companies offer 
reprints that can \x* used b\ students Lil)rarians can also direct 
teachers t<» other resources, such as a \ertical file 

> \aturall\. the teacher will wish to consult articles, books, 
textbooks, indices, in search tor information \ trip to a lar^e 
public or colleue librar\ reference room to examine tlie pul)lica- 
tions and the handbooks ot the professional societies can often 
provide leads to sources 7)f content .\lso. the subject emde to 
Hooks r; Print can save time in locatini; potential materials 

*> if It s availaf>le. an information retrieval svstem. such tis KKK^ 
ma\ aid in locatinu course content 

The sample mmicourses simuest two possible arrangements 
First, when dealing with an unfamiliar topic, the division of it uito 
units or lessons can pnnide a structure useful to teacher and 
student SecondK, in shorter courses, it ma\ he necessar\ first to fa- 
miliarize the class with the \an<nis categories and. then, investiuate 
one in depth For example. "Introduction to Political Science." a 
t\\o-da\ minicoiirse. ma\ be arranged into s<>me of the followmir di- 
visions 

I ^fOV rrnment 
a ( omparativr 
b \meric an 
K MunicipaL State 

II Political th<M>rv and piulosophv 
III Political behaMor 

\\ International relations 
\ I aw 
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Follow inn a l)ru»f review of these, the instructor iniulit Na\. "Ik*- 
eause ot tinu* coiiNtraints. \\e will oiiU co\er 'political be- 
havior — diNtusNmu Mith items as \t)ter turnout, ethnic \otinii, part\ 
I)articipatu)n. and canipai^n techniques " Or, we can onK 

co\er one oi these ii\e ti>|)ics Which would \ ou prefer t<» stud) 
This latter position will call for additional preparation 

In i»r^amzimi the content, the fi)lhA\inii ideas should be kept in 
nund 

1 Progress trt»m tontrete objects or expenentes to more al>stract 
ideas 

2 Pri)i;reNs Irom siniplo to clcmentar\ to more complex luaiupula- 
tioiis prmciples or uiulerstaiidinus 

> Proiiress trom isolated tacts to integrated principles or rela- 
tionships 

\ Proi;res\ trom spcciKc to general i e , inductive 

> Proiiress Irom general to s|h*ciHc. i e . deductive 
*> Proi;ress from unknovv n to know n 

7 When teaching a process, progress from hemnninj: to end. le. 
temporal or chronolomcal ordering'" 

The specification of content and objectives in terms of a mini- 
i.ourse pri>«ram permits the teacher t<» maximize effectiveness in 
planning and orKaiuzinu It alst) serves a second ^leiieral purpose to 
provide for a pre-assessment of students 

PrC'Asscssjuent of Objectives 

Present thinking on pretesting or pre-evaluatioii is summarized 
bv the following 

I nu*:1I\ the student lx*mns the module iminicours<M \Mtii some 
slvdls. intiirmation and or competencies which are relevant to what 
he IS suppoNtd to learn We ustiallv refer to relevant competencies 
which the learner hriiiKs to the learninvi experience as the rnfru he- 
htu u*r ol the learner Since it would a waste of time and eff<)rt to 
teach competencies that the learner alreadv possesses, it is the job 
ot the instnittional developer Ueacher ) ti» determine what related ca- 
pabilities the student has alreadv a(.<)Uired 

This concept has special applicabilitv to most minicourse ar- 
rauiiements. however, prtibablv because of time, it should not be 
used m the t^ne-dav mini arrangement The abilities and experiences 
of the learner varv ^reatlv (ui entrx to the minicourse The instruc- 
tor, on the basis of preassessment. can do two things The first thing 
would be to ulentifv the student who can make direct contributions 
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and s^X'tific suiiiicslions ior hleran matcnalN. povMbIc auditvvisual 
supportive malorials, articles ai literar> journals that (H'rtam to spe- 
tiHc ^.uurse area>, w hile keepui^ eath pt^rson a\\are o{ the department 
U^als and *)h|etti\es of tlie entire muu-course electiNes program. 

VVhdt* S\\(.Mis()n\s ideals are somewhat paise on what constitutes 
teaching materials, his point on their acquisition is well made. 

\o single teaching material holds magi<.al powers in terms of 
student learning, happiK, the nunicourse program contams built in 
designs which tap those objectives, strategies, and techniques that 
students seem to love. 

Evaluation of Performance 

With a svstematic approach to teaching minicourses, two tvpes 
of evaluations take place — course evaluation and student evalua- 
titni Answers to the first provide areas for course modification* 
which ui st)me cases can take place immediatelv if the mini is offered 
several times a >ear 

The mstaictor must perform an evaluation, even if grades are not 
to l>e given as in cases of the shorter mini\s, to obtain data for revi- 
sion and refinement and to determine if the course meets the 
t)riginal gt)als that were established. Of course, ^jften a school-wide 
sur\ev soliciting input for total program modification will be 
conducted. 

Some teachers will find this evaluation task to be somewhat 
difficult because oi the number of affective objectives, high level 
cognitive objectives, and psychomotor objectives not normallv part 
ol their experience 

Criterion Referenced Tests 

RecentK, teachers have shtjwn considerable interest in measur- 
ing student performance against the instmctional objectives, i.e . 
Did the learner master the objective'^ Traditionally » educators have 
used norm referenced measures — evaluating tinc learner in relation 
to another In terms of the approach of this book, the use of cri- 
terion referenced measures is strong) encouraged Well ctiUNiructed 
*»b|ectives will facilitate the construction of this form of test item 
Ix-cause of the close relationship between them This tvpe item is 
also suggested for the pre-assessment of students In terms of the 
nunicourse. this approach has several advantages 

I \\Nessnient of the learner's attainment of the *ib|ecti\es provides 
data to tlie teacher AnaUsis o{ tins uiformation pr^Aldes clues to 
areas that need improvement \lanv times, ll»es(* can Ik* quicklv 
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implrmenled. particularK il (lu* course is otfert'd >e\eral tmu^s a 

2 Student grades \\\hvre ^iwn) arr a function of the student\ indi- 
vidual p<Tformance and not of the cla,\s as a whole Learners" 
grades will he a result of their mo^sterv of the objectives and not of 
how wellthev form relative to the rest of the cla>;. I nfortunateK, 
sometimes in the past, if a student took a course with a "smart" 
^roup, he she mav obtain a '"B" tor the reverse a student takinu a 
course with a "slow" jjroup mav obtain an '\\"\ Consequentiv, 
his her grade was a function of the semester thev took the course 
This can ht: a serious problem because of the numbt^r of tinies 
some mini's are offered and the number of sections in which it is 
offered Surelv, teachers will want to avoid this 

I Because manv minicourses are skill related and 'MomK^ 
e\pt»nenct»s. evaluation of the masterv of the instructional objec- 
tive seems a natural procedure For example, in a mini such as 
"Karate" t"the students will learn the basics of self-defense tech- 
nujues" ) or "Office Experience'" (" will gain good experience in 
routine, equipment and procedures"), teachers ias well as those 
who original Iv suggested the course, the input group)will v\ant to 
know if. in fact, what was supposed to take place actuallv took 
place 

Criterion referenced measurement holds man> promises for the 
improvement of teaching through a svstematic approach 

Oonstrueting Evaluative Measures 

The following section is not meant to provide the basic founda- 
tion of an educators knowledge but rather to offer some suggestions 
for constructing useful test items for minicourses 

Measurement in the affective domain often seems to teachers a 
difficult if not impossible task FortunateU, there exist some 
procedures helpful to teachers: 

1 ()l>servation. direct and indirect Simpiv just watching students 
reactions and Ixdiaviors and um)bstnisivelv checking to see it 
changes onnterests have taken plac<* 

Examplf \tter concluding a mimcourse. ol>serve the reaction to 
the following question "If anvone wishes to help me teach and 
plan this c»>urse the next tune it is offered, please see nu- after 
class Or lollowmg a course on First Vmerican "Indians, ' count 
liow inanv students cheeked out books on the topic 

2 I ikert Stale Most persons arr familiar with this simple but useful 
tool 

txnmpli' The field trip to the First AnuTican reservatnui was a 
valuable experience uircle one ) stronglv agree agree neutral 
disagree stronglv disagree 
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to ihv course in terms ol a presentation ur demonstration For 
example in "Eiakirii; Skills lor Vnum Metr there miuht be some ap- 
propriate comments Ir^mi a ^.lass memlxT abt»ut st>me items lapple 
tnrno\er^ or techniques ,tlouuh preparation^ he has mastered Peer 
presentations provide opportunities tor growth for both the 
audience and the demonstrator VdditionalK. it enables the teacher 
to act m an elhcient manner b\ maximizing the resources available 
t(» him her The second i\nn^ that the insl;uctt)r could do would be 
t<* identilv the students" competencies so that the teacher can em- 
phasize or de-emphasize certain areas of the content accordnmU 
Viso, students doirm well can be released for different learnintj 
experiences in independent stud\ All learners will have a uood idea 
ol what the course will require The diverse background of the 
learner t.(»mirii; mto the mmi fretiuentlv necessitates individualizing 
instruction I ndoubtedU. this partiallv accounts for the research 
[iMdmu that over 40 percent use contracts, packets i>r I nipacks * 
Pre-assessment exists as an important step in anv svslematic ap- 
proach to instruction With most minicourse apprt>aches it can serve 
the teacher as a useful tool f«>r identifvinj^ students" differences and 
desiuniim their learniini experiences accordinglv It should also be 
mentioned that m some situations students will need to be 
counseled to withdraw Irom certain minicourses on the basis of 
I)rior performance 

Dvtnininatunx of Stratcatf 

Stratejjv m this context is the broad or generic use as opptised to 
s[)ecific teachinu methods The lollownm is a list of these vvidelv 
used strategies 

a Dis*. overv uuiuirv ' 

b K\posi(orv 

i (irutip Minnlatttuis learning lianns ' 

d Itidividtiah/rd pmirranuned uisuiKtion. packets i 

F-ield based aonunumtv ba^ed ' 

t DenHinstration practur 

U BasK skilN 

a * Discoverv ' IiKpiirv ► 

Discttverv learnmi presenllv eniov s p<»pularilv amom; educators, 
some believe this sh(*uld be the basis ot all instruction in schools At 
tins pnuU m tune the consensus of researchers is ni support of this 
^trateiiv However because ol its emphasis on critical thmkiim. 
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Several ot this kind of question can v^iU be constructed, 
udnuitbtered and scored 
] SemaiUic differential Vjjain. thus is an ea-s\ to use to<jI familiar to 
most people, but until recentU, rareh used in the classroom ^' 
ExampU Plea>e indicate \our reaction to the concept b\ placing 
an \ on the appropriate space 

firs/ \mencan\ 

Smart ^ ^ ^ ^ — - Dull 

slow . Fast 

The Likert ^calo and the semantic differential can be >;iven prior 
to the course to obtain pre test and post test measures of attitudinal 
chanRe Additional mformation on these techniques exist in most 
recent books oa teaching; methods and evaluation. The reader mav 
wLsh also to cvmsult David KrathwohPs Taxotwnuf of Educational 
Objec til c^—- Handbook //. The Affixtiie Domain,^ which provides 
not onlv a scheme for writing objectives but also an explanation of 
the levels of attitudinal internalization that are helpful in assessii.^ 
affective behavior 

Until recentlv, schools have larj^elv concerned themselves v\'*h 
coj^nitive grov\th Tests have reflected this emphasis^ and educatois 
experience and skills in this area are c|uite extensive and good. Two 
suRjiestii>ns for mmicourse instructors are to use il ) essav questions 
and {2 ) hi>;her level test items The encouragement of creative 
thinking on examinations can be made easier bv the above sugges- 
tions Benjamin Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objvc- 
tiic\ — Handbook I The O^gmtnc Domain^* offers excellent advice 
for teachers wishing to do this 

Mi^h U'vel 

6 Eialuattnn (^estions at this level require making; a judgment 
based upon a standard or criteria determined bv the learner The 
answer must Ix* documented and |ustiRed 

Example Winch of the following two men is the Ix^tter author 
Kdgar Allen PtH" or Ambrose Biercc* 
3 Si/n;/j<Ms Requires putting toiiether an excellent communication 
ora! or w ritten to form a new pattern of communication 
Example Prepare a speech predicting the future of arts and crafts 
in \merica 

t \nulit\i\ Retjuires the breaking down (»t the communication into 
its parts The student might ulentifv the constituent elements in 
an advertisement 

Example Vnalv/e this politician's speech to set* which electoral 
groups (presstire grmips ) he she is appealing to for voters 
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plat til tm tluin ainl tluir d**^ire t<» <«>\rr conttnt artMs. main 
tta<,lit'r^ ha\t withhiUI total tta^luiiu comiuitnuttt. prt'irrnnu to 
usr It lu coinhmatioti wall t"\poMtor\ tracluiiu 

Tlu* actual UNI* ot thi\ stratru^ take^ '-*^vtTal lonn^ Soinr tea^^htTs 
»i^t* it III askihu (.iasNr*Mim t|iu'stionN- prcU'rniiu to (.lrav\ out an^vwrN 
Otlnrs oiii^tnat pat.krts td inattriaK Irom uIjkIi stiuKiitv draw 
m lu^rali/atioiis aiul voiiu- ii^r i.oiniiUT*.iall\ prepared kiS^ Tht* v\- 
plosion ol kiiowlrdu* m rt^tiit xrars has proMtlt'tl uupctti^ tor thi** 
tt acluati strata u^, av tla-ssroom tcacIuT^ UMli/t tli*^ can t»n hut^er 
(.o\rr r\or\tlnau For Plato it tlu' habit ^ torni i ot inmd jikI not 
itstouti iit^ Mihstan^t' that IN uiuh r urratcr St riivin\ Filucators, 
^iiiiilarK vhoiild co!i^idtT inqMin leariunu lor tlu-ir niiiii \ 

1) ' I \positor\ 

Tlu* teaclu r av uitttrnutioa r h tlu* ha^ic prt inisr t>f exptAi- 
tor\ ttatlunc Thv trathinu iiuthod avvociattnl with this strati*i:\ in 
m iitTalK U ttunnu althiumh it ma\ take thr l<»rm of riMdnm ina 
ttTiaK and Mcwuiu hlriiN Bt'cause ot the l)rt^\it\ t»l mm\\, 
Uttiirini; inicht In u^ed inort* than tlu- teacher^ or students wish 
The ^ahi»' i»f this tethra*|iu is its usr in to\criiiu larue anuniiits ot m- 
toriiiati»tii III a short period ot time I ndouhtedU. this accounts lor 
Its rrulurarite o\rr time One o| the assumptions ot this method, 
that the teacher and hooks i is a r»*positt»r\ ot kiu»\\lrdue. sureK has 
a basis Hi truth \nother aruument tor this appiojch rests in the fact 
that there exist certaiu times in t*\er\ ctiursr w hen a larue amount of 
intormation must be presrnted FrequentK. a \\*dl-plaiiiuHl and 
wrli-illiistrated leuture is the best \\a\ tt» reach the instructional ob- 
V c ti\t^ that has a stmnu ct»ntent product ^ basis 

Mans teachers alread\ - ombiiie this strateu\ with others in their 
teac hini; and \\ i^eb \ar\ methtttl accordini; to objecti\e Miriicoiirse 
t<achers must be \ii;ilant not to permit themstl\cs to tal! iiito the 
let turt trap theri bx undt rnuninu the action orientatitui ot mint- 
cours( s and stitlim: the enthiisiasu) connected with them 

c ^ Croup 

(.roup Irariiinu as a teachinu strattuv has lonu bt-en a technuiue 
ust d b\ t'ducators and has taken the lorin t»f iiroup pr<»jects, teams, 
and croup t»ral re[)orts HetentU. a bandwagon etTect has taken 
f>!a(.e as educators and students ha\e enuaut*d m educational 
simulations and learnnm uames at e\er\ urade le\el and in e\er\ 
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> \pphtawm Recimrrs ihv nsv ot abstraction^ in particular and 
com rctr situations 

Fxamph' Predat tht^ probable vUvk t i»l intrmiacini; a change into 
a biido^tcal situation that prcviouslv was at equilibrium, e . a Ksh 
tank 

2 ( ^frupr^'ht'n^Hfn Re^iuircs tlir understanding ol a (unmunicatioii 
ExampU Fxaminc this political cartoon and explain its meaniin; 

I Kfu^u/rcfet' Recjuires the production Irom meinor\ ol tbe(»ries 
principles. i;eneraluation\. and latts 

Example List the salet\ priRedures lor the chan^ui^ ol a tire on 
an automobile 

In UMiis the abo\e nuKleK teachers must romomber the im- 
portance of preconditions F(»r example, if on Tuesda\ , an instructor 
stated, "The most important, interesting, and si^niRcant a>pect of 
what ueMl see on our field trip is then ask. the following test 
questKui a week later — "What do \ou think was the most im- 
p(»rtant, interesting and smnihcant aspect of last week^s field trip/* 
this would require simple recall, not an evaluative decision 

The in-depth concentrated nature of the mini provides the foun- 
dation to permit students to operate at higher levels of thinking 
This upportunitv should Ix' encouraged bv challenging, demanding 
questions \11 learners have the abilitv to operate at the creative 
level and must In* permitted to do so 

Psvchomotor behavior clearlv exists more in minicourse pro- 
grams than ni traditional offerings Unfortunatelv, this domain has 
not experienced the dt^velopment and refinement of the others 
However, sonie guidelines for teachers do exist, and these can be 
helpful to those facultv memlHTs wht» normallv do not work in the 
motor skill area Vocational-technical teachers, phvsical education 
specialists, and others have experience in this area and can serve as 
resoiicce people 

Rob<*rt Kibler. Larrx Barker, and David Miles, authors of Be- 
hat unnl Ohjcrtn r\ and Iu\tntciton olfer this classification 

100 Spiuh Brhatiffrs f^^iaMnrs in this calegt>r\ exist in public 
speakinvT c oinmunic ati<»n arts and sp<'ech correction 
I xamjfft (,iu a three ninuite K-cttire uMnir coordinated g<^- 
tures and luxk movements 

\ »Mi \t rhal ( ontmntiu awm lU h/i* lorv B<'haviors m this t ate- 

Ui»r\ cnn^ev a inessaije ulthiMit the Use of words — facial 
r\pnN-.i«iii^ \tnres and hodiK movements 
txampit show hnw to press a ueiKht of |(K) potMids uithmit 
usuti; the weight itself, usir>*' facial and hodv nuAements 
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subject area These simulation iiames have been sh(A\n not onl\ to 
Ix' o\ ^reat interest and hiiihU motivating for students, but also to 
promote counitive and affective learninus C'onsider the h)lh>vvni^ 
Nummarv of the research evidence 

students eni«>vinent o\ simulations seems to be related to their 
need lor active rather than pa>sive involvement simulations 
ptTmit students to utilize their natural tendencies — walking, talkiii):. 
and thev otten require >;r*mp involvement and healthv competitmn 
Fuullv, thev offer a ropite tri»m the mtire routine classroom 
procedures 

And more importantlv 

Vveral sludu^ have concluded that students tauijht through edu- 
i.atioiul gamt^ and stmulations learn more content than do students 
tauiiht ni a cmiventional manner the ma)ontv ol research studies 
rrveal that involvement in learniim games and simulations can 
indeed thanue the attitude ol participants 

Thus vahiable and flexible strate^v can serve to achieve minicour^e 
objectives or even form the basis f(»r an entire course, such as, 
"Learning from (fames ' or "A Simulation Games Approach to 
Twentieth Oiitun \meriean Histon " 

di liidividuali/ed 

One of the curious phenomena presentK taking place in cur- 
riculum and instructional innovation is the trend toward iiidi- 
viduali/ed learniinr and its opposite of unnip learning Vor vear.. 
educational psvcholt»uists have eiicoiiraued educatcirs to consider 
individual differences ui prepanrni lessmi* and units liidividuali/ed 
instriation provides h»r Mns situation This instructiiUial strateRv 
takes nuinv torins — packages, programmed instnictitui. and iiule 
pendent haruinu PacL*ues, whether teachei -prepared iircommer 
ciah UMiallv contain «»b)ectives. learning activities, self-evaluations, 
and a Knal evaluation Stuilents obtain packets from teacher*^ and in 
ino\t cases work on their own in the classroom, learning resource 
center, and librarv *' Teacher> are available for consultation, small 
group work, antl c«»rrection ot papers Some variations exist, su^. n as. 
computer terminals Likewise. pr»»graminetl instruction takes manv 
lorms (ienerallv the fiillowing characteristics are common, and ma- 
terui IS presented in senueritiaK small steps, with self -pacing and 
immediate feedback <*f results on the nuestnms spaced throughout 
the materials Machines have fre((uentlv Ix^en used in programmed 
instruction Often, h(»wever, it is teac her made materials and com 
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2 00 Finely Coordinated Movements, These behaviors occur in the 
industrial arti. fine arts, handicrafts, and similar areas which 
are frequent!) the ba^b for minicourses 

Example Show an example of jewelr> that you ha\e — cop- 
per enameled by hand, (b) Demonstrate how to hitch a recrea- 
tion vehicle or boat trailer to an automobile 

1 00 Cravs Body ^fovemeTUs Movements of entire limbs alone or in 
connection with other parts of the bod> characterizes this 
categor> . 

Example Throw a softball o\er the plate once in three 
chances from the pitcher's mound. 

Teachers will find it helpful to use checksheets of their objectives 
when thev are observing psvchomotor skills or examining objectives 
of art produced by the learner. 

Evaluation constitutes a very important part of any instructional 
system Learners manv times judge the course and the instructor by 
the evaluation procedures used. Consequently, if faculty members 
want to maintain the positive attitude researchers tell us that 
students have toward teachers and toward the course, then evalua- 
tion deserves time and thought. In fact, the success of the entire 
minicourse system presented in this book depen V upon proper 
evaluation. 

Analtjsis of Feedback 

Successful teachers have long used both formal and informal 
procedures to improve their teaching, A teacher may re-explain a 
difficult procedure as a result of the frowns on students' faces, or a 
teacher may review the content or a given skill area as a jesuIt of the 
answers to a test question. 

Feedback should be collected to evaluate a course, and should be 
examined especially by those who suggested, designed, and taught 
the course Chart 1 in this chapter details this important analysis of 
feedback. It is possible that the feedback data will suggest course 
elimination, re-emphasis, or a more advanced treatment. In most 
cases, however, simple modification will be the only adjustment 
necessary. 

In this era of accountability and budget-consciousness, there are 
many attempts to make learning more efficient and teaching more 
humanistic Teachers should use manv systematic procedures and 
practical ideas in achieving success in today's classroom. Mini- 
courses seem to contain an innate mechanism for success, proper 
planning almost guarantees it, 
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4. Studying Others' Minicourses 



The majority of minicourses developed and offered to dale have 
been in the humanities — particularly history, the social sciences, 
English, and literature. Many schools permit minicourses only in the 
social studies and English (communication arts). It is difficult to 
know the exact reason for this restriction, although these disciplines 
more easily lend themselves to minicourse organization; whereas, 
other disciplines may follow a sequence of increasing difficulty and 
require more basic foundation prerequisites for the study of special 
areas. It should be mentioned, however, that several schools do 
offer mini's in all or almost all subject areas. 

Frequently, these courses in English and the social studies are 
characterized by the interdisciplinary approach (e.g., "Sports 
Literature," "Cultural Anthropology,") and the exotic (e.g., "His- 
tory of Witchcraft," "Writing Science Fiction"), which can partially 
account for their appearance and success. Their unusualness does 
not mean these courses are inherently frillish or intellectual mav- 
ericks since they are legitimate subdivisions of the main discipline or 
intersections of two or more bodies of knowledge. That history and 
English rank lowest in student interest has been a contributing fac- 
tor to the direction minicourses have taken. A Louis Harris poll' on 
schools in 1969 found these two subjects as the most boring to 
students, and 1S69 can generally be regarded as the initial year of 
the minicourse movement. The call for motivating courses must not 
only be answered b> what interests the student but also by solidU 
academic courses that contribute to knowledge as well as skills. 
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The tuo minicourses that follow in the next chapters have been 
chosen a^ mcxlels bt^cause the\ are within the humanities and are 
t\pical of minicourses that have been and will be offered. Addi- 
tionall), the\ are flexible enough to have their length varied and 
diverse enough to permit content emphasis as the local situation re- 
quires. In this wav, the> achieve their specific instructional objec- 
tives Even though minicourses are sufficient Iv novel in terms of the 
traditional offerings in sch<»oK there is an availabilitv of instructional 
materials for these courses that helps to illustrate what the 
classroom teacher must do to prepare a successful minicourse. 

The two model minicourses (or variations of them) hopefully 
mav be adopted bv teachers. The outlines, materials, ideas, and an- 
notated bibliographies that follow should offer enough suggestions 
and infoimation to provide a significant basis from which the course 
can hv built without too much additional research and course 
development These two mini's have another particularly important 
asset — easv modification to grade level. With certain obvious, but 
not too numerous, variations, these courses can serve the primary, 
middle school, junior high, senior high, and, even, college student. 

In analvzing these courses, arguments in their favor become ob- 
vious, and, hopefully, the reader will become convinced of their 
value, their content, and their assortment of methodological ap- 
proaches and instructional approaches. Perhaps these suggestions 
will eventually serve as ammunition in convincing curriculum com- 
mittees and students. Another value of these model minicourses, 
and one that has characterized the movement, is the possible 
latitude of who may teach. ""Sports Literature," for example, may 
be taught by an English teacher or physical educator but might 
likewise be taught by a physics teacher who is a former track star or 
a superintendent who is an avid baseball fan. Consider also the 
possibility for guest presentations — coaches, players, local sports 
writers ""America's Maritime Heritage," exemplifys this flexibility 
quite well — even the school maintenance person might have World 
War II naval experiences to share 

The examples that follow represent two ways of examining and 
organizing a body of knowledge so that it can be most easily 
imparted to and best retained by the learner Studying minicourses 
other than these would also be helpfuL 
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5. Minicourse 1: "America's Maritime Heritage" 



hitroduction 

The importance and influence of the sea has frequently been 
forgotten, not only by the layperson but by historians, social 
scientists, and educators. 

A moment's reflection should remind teacher and student of the 
role the seas and inland waters have played and continue to play in 
the lives of peoples and destinies of nations. In a world in which 
water covers nearly three fourths of the earth's surface, water has 
naturally contributed to the development of humankind in many 
ways. Life began in the sea; it has served as the cradle for the early 
civilizations, and has existed as a food source as well as a highway for 
travel, trade, and cultural interchange. Historically the sea has been 
closely involved with the rise and fall of societies, cultures, and na- 
tions. The Biblical story of Moses and his crossing of the Red Sea 
forms an important part of Judaic-Christjan tradition. Important 
naval battles (e.g.. the defeat of the Spanish Armada by England) 
have changed the course of history. Nations have taken dangerous 
risks in pursuing foreign policies to obtain more favorable strategic 
holdings (e.g.. Russia's "Windows to the West'*). Other societies 
have placed themselves on the pages of history because of their con- 
quest of the sea (e.g.» Phoenicians. Vikings). The survival of the is- 
land nations and those countries bordering the sea has been related 
to how well they have used the water which entirely or partially sur- 
rounds them, Japan, prior to embarking on an aggressive foreign 
policy, strengthened its navy considerably. Today, the Soviet Union 
spends considerable sums of money expanding its commercial fish- 
ing industry and merchant shipping as well as its huge navy, and 
these policies have one purpose—to contribute to strengthening the 
country as a superpower Recent conferences dealing with the fu- 
ture of the oceans and the law of the sea demonstrate the im- 
portance water will play as nations in the future vie for the riches of 
the oceans. 
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Considering the importance of the !>ea, it is unfortunate that 
America s maritime herita>ie has been scriouslv flighted. In fact, 
examination of te\tbt>oks, course outhnes, and curriculum guides 
makes it painfull) olnious that this topic receives little, if any, at- 
tention In fact, if OIK were to examine certain periods of American 
histor) In using present curriculum materials, it would be easv to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the United States is a landlocked nation.' 
This is quite ironic as it was the sea that enabled the discovery, colo- 
nization, and development of our nation as v\e know it todav. The 
level of our standard of living, our position as a world power, and 
much of our cultural heritage are closelv linked to the sea. The 
existence of the present situation is somewhat difficult to understand 
considering the romantic and colorful nature of the maritime tradi- 
tion. This heritage encompasses such areas as art \seascapes), crafts 
V figure carving, scrimshaw, model shipbuilding), architecture vships, 
lighthouses), music (sea chantevs), undersea treasure hunting 
^sunken ships of the Spanish main), sea monsters (sharks and other 
fish), sea legends and tales (mermaids, l^ermuda Triangle), and 
literature and films {Moby Dickjausl 

Because the maritime enterprise has shaped much of our culture, 
let us consider language as an example of its impact upon American 
society Proponents of Frederick Jackson Turner's frontier thesis 
have pointed to Americanisms such as ''shooting from the hip** and 
being "trigger happv** as partial documentation for their position 
that the landed frontier experience shaped America and its institu- 
tions If the long-expected visitor from Mars should arrive in the 
United States and perform an anaKsis of the language, the visitor 
would conclude, however, that the country's inhabitants were 
essentially a seafaring people. As language is a mirror of a country's 
histor) and habits, our maritime experience has left an imprint upon 
the nation. In fact, sea talk has become so assimilated and ingrained 
into the language that its origin is often overlooked and rarely 
reflected upon Consider the following examples, "first rate," "bat- 
ten down the hatches," "ciistavvay," "a fish story." "to give a wide 
berth." "to take the wind out of his sails," "to run a taut ship," 
"blubber." "to carry on," "ironclad," "full speed ahead," "on 
deck." "to give a clean bill of health." "to make headway," 
"bunk,'* and "loose ends/'-* These constitute but a small sample of 
the maritime terms in our daily usage. 

Recent activities may help to focus attention on this area, 
"Operation Sail" which culminated in New York City on July 4. 
1976, the Panama Canal controversy, the "200-mile limit" question, 
water shortage and pollution, and the issue of naval superiority. 
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Content 

Once the decision has Iwn made through a needs anahsis or by 
convincing the curricuKini committee that a course in this area 
would be both educational and valuable, there exists a xvealth of 
content for the teacher wishing to discuss the contribution of the 
maritime enterprise to the development of America Units or short 
mmicourses could dexelop around the follow ini^ themes 

1 The shiphuildinu uuhistrv (active in the countrv lor over 3()0 
vearsK'ould he studied. possihU hmhiiuhtiim certain periods and 
tvpes of ships, e u , the s(iuare rig^jers of Nexv KurLuuL tho mom- 
tors of (^ixil \V.ir fame, the romantic clipper ships, the Lihert> 
ships of World War IK and the nuclear submarines or pleasure 
boats ol toda\ Such an invostiuation miuht also examine the 
elFects of the Industrial Uevohition upon ship-hiiildinu towns and 
their workers 

2 The literature of the s(m proxides a (livers(^ and hi^hlv intcrestinu 
topic that ma\ take man\ directions In poetr\ Pliilip Freneau's 
'The British Prison-Ship/' Oliver W nolmes\ 'Old Ironsides/' 
Henrv Wadsworth Lon«felhm\ ' The Building of the Ship/' 
Walt Whitmans "Sonji for All Seas. Ml Ships/" and "O Captain, 
M\ Captain'" In drama Kuuene O'Xeiirs "Thirst*" and "Anna 
Christie In fiction Rolx^rt Louis Stevenson's Tmisttre IslaiuL 
Jack London's Tfw Sea \VolJ\ C S Finvsivr\ Tfw Captam from 
( tmnet tuut. Herman Wouk's The Came Mtttmtf In rionfiction 
Hichard II Oanas Tno Years Before tJie Mast. Owen Chase's 
Shipureek of the W'hnleship Essex, and Charles Wilkes's Surra- 
tn e of the Explor\n<i Expedition These readiims can cover everv 
interest and teathiim obiective A tourse could e\en be initiated 
b\ Peter B<Michlev\ film Jans 

1 \ historical and contemporar\ caM* studv could Ix* made of a 
maior or minor port analv/ing its urow th and the development of 
the trade s[)<'cialties peculiar to that port For example Nevs 
Orleans. Chlca^o, San Francisco. Hohoken, \ J, Chester, Pa. 
and Port \rthur. Tex In addition to examlnln^ the commercial 
aspects ol port life, teachers and students could consider the 
U<'ouraphic and eco[u>mic r(^(inisites for the establishment of a 
port— usmjia multidisciplmarv approach 

4 The fishum uuhistrv vsould make an interestmu studv and could 
( xamined m t( rms of the inland vsaters as v\ell as the coasts 
and oceans Other approaches could include the tontemporarv 
international problems re^ardmu fi^huu: rij^hts and the eifects o| 
o(F shore dnllum and nuclear power plants upon thetatch o| hsh 
") rhe development of naval technoloijv miuht prove a vahiable 
and interestinu topu l)v concentratinu im a particular era I <»r 
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example, the ('ivil War ua,s a (htukI ot rapr<i toclnu)l()^ical 
chanuo, the tle\eh)prnent ot the monitors h\ the I'rnon and the 
development <»l the subn»arines and mines h\ the Oontederacx 
could provide a provocative c(»ntent 

b \n investigation could Ih' conducted ol the nattoirs niaritime 
tradinu uulustrv This could focus on its development to its 
present stale, exannmnu the domestic trade ot the iidand waters 
and canaK av well *ts their foreiun trade It ma\ Ix* most useful in 
this regard to focus upon a teu particular trade items of jjeneral 
interest tsueh as, petroleum, heaw inachinerv. t)r agriculture ) or 
on an item of local significance 

7 Frequentlv K)cal and state histt)rv can prtAide content for a unit 
on maritime sttidies Obvunislv some states and localities border- 
ing on bodies of water are rich m maritime historv, while others 
awav from water w ould have less of a heritage However, a little 
diji^inj: mav discover a ship named after the i.late or local com- 
munitv. or a resident who had Ihumi a famotis ship captain or 
naval hero U)urinK World War 11, Kansas had the highest per 
capita vt>lunteer rate for the Navv ) 

S The life of people serving: in the Coast (Juard Is fre<|uentlv 
reco^ni/ed as one of the intereslinu maritime occupations, A 
sludv of the ('oast (iuard's activities would prt've both enjovahle 
and enlightening 

9 \n anthropolo^v -oriented nmt miglil studv the movement of 
peoples to the New World, conlritsting the ditFerent theories on 
the origin of the first Americans It might also analvze the 
\laskan land bridge, the possible existence of the "lost 
continent ' of Vtlantis. and the theories of Thor Eleverdahl <See 
his book The Ba ExpcditUfUs ) 

10 A short unit on pirates can prove to l)e not onlv of great interest 
to students but it can serve as a springboard to other related 
topics For example, there are conteinporarv pirates in the dmg 
trade, and there are the historical pirates of the (^ariblx^an 

Additional miniiinits could be built around some of the more 
exotic topics related to oceanic education, such as> ferry boats, 
whalings smuggling, lighthtuises. sea monsters, treasure hunting, 
arts and crafts, seaftuid, and underwater tunnels. The subject matter 
is adaptable to manv disciplines and subject area specialties 

Methodology 

American maritime heritage offers tjpportunilies ft)r all teachers 
regardless of which instructional stralegv lhe\ might prefer For 
teachers interested ui using inquirv t>r discovery strategies, maritime 
studies t)(Ier unlimited opportunities The conflicting analvsis t*t the 
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rt-ONons accountinii lor the PtMrl Harbor incident should stimulate 
students to critical thinking cHscussions that require evaluative jud)^- 
ments The readings, excerpts from Rear Admiral Robert A Theo- 
hM\ I ^SA. The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor and selected poisuKe.s 
from Samuel Eliot Morison\ The Tao-Ocean War. provide 
contrasting explanations for the event. Theobald in support of Ad- 
miral Kimmel builds the case that President Roose\elt encouraged 
the attack bv Japan, Morison takes a different position regardmg 
L" S foreign policv 

Another example that can be used as a basis for teaching about 
historiograph) (conflicting explanations of a .single event) is the 
recent book iMsitama. b\ Colin Simpson^ which states that British 
Intelligence encouraged and welcomed the attack and disaster in 
order to bring the United States into the War against Germany. 
(Professor Thomas Bailev of Stanford University has a work in 
progress contradicting Simpson's thesis.) Similarly, Alfred Thaver 
Mahan's theories CFhe Influence of Sea PouerVpon History) can \^ 
contrasted with the theories, philosophies, and interpretations of 
others (Spengler. Marx. Toynbi*e) 

Classic maritime historv primary sources, such as Richard H. 
Dana\ Tuo Years Before the Mast and the both humorous and 
serious first-person account of the attack upon Pearl Harbor bv Tai 
Sing Loo, "How Happen I Were in Pearl Harbor" {Shipmate. 
December 1972). provide valuable insights into the era in which 
thev were written In addition, contrasting accounts of an event 
serve as a focal point for an examination of the recording of historv'. 
One such example is the account of the Battle of Manila Bay, 
Lieutenant Carlos G Calkins, a participant, wrote his version of the 
battle for the VS. \aval Institute Proceedings (See annotated bib- 
liographv) Following its publication Admiral Dewey quickly 
respond(*d 

The article has appeared in publication which is understood to 
have the olFkial sanction of the Department, and as it contains as 
tacts confhcring with m\ official reports. I consid'^rit necessarv that 
the Department will retjuest the \a\al Institute to puhlisFi in its next 
issue mv official report of the Battle of Manila Bav, which is 
ahsoliiu lv c(»rrect in all essentials ' 

Admiral D(»wev\ letter and official acctnuit of the battle ap- 
peared in the next issue of the Proceedings iSeptember 1899). Surely 
these accounts form the basis of an interesting and useful lesson m 
the study of the writing of history and demonstrate the value of 
primarv sources to the historian 
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America s rich maritime heritage provider content for the teach- 
ing approach and inclination of e\er> classroom teacher We have 
alreadv seen examples for those interested in inquir) and disco\er\ 
learning. Import-export data, for example, could be used bv 
students to develop generalizations concerning the changmg trade 
relationships with the U S a.s well as the question of global interde- 
pendence For the teacher* an abundance of political cartoons, pic- 
tures, and artifacts exist. 

For the teacher emphasizing current affairs the recent expedition 
investigating the location of the Monitor provides interestmg 
content Shipyards, ports* naval installations, maritime museums 
^See annotated bibliographv ) are convenientlv spaced throughout 
the nation providing field tnp opportunities. Manv of them have up- 
graded their facilities and displavs during the recent vears as part of 
Bicentennial programs Thematic investigations mav also be un- 
dertaken, such as, the development of the submarine from the 
drawing boards of Archimedes, da Vinci, the earlv prototypes, the 
U-boats, (such as the llunlaj which was the first to sink a ship), and 
the sophisticated nuclear powered ships of today. 

For the teacher or school emphasizing career education, it should 
Ih' noted that there exist manv opportunities in marine, maritime 
and related fields, the merchant marine industry alone employs over 
60,000 persons (See Occupational Otttlook Handbook, 1974-75), 
Any program of career education cannot afford to overlook this 
potential source of employ ment for students. 

America's maritime heritage not only provides the appropriate 
content to develop important social studies process skills but it also 
provides content to motivate students — a concern of all teachers 
Not only does the romantic lure of the sea have a natural appeal to 
students, but there are many incidents, events, and stories that can 
stimulate students toward reading, research, and study. Obvious 
examples are biographies — pirates, naval officers, explorers, and ad- 
venturers. However, one should not overlook the histories of suc- 
cessful ships, certain time periods (e g., the canal era. Mississippi 
steamboats, clipper ships), local maritime interests (e g,, 
lighthouses, ferry boats) as well as maritime and naval disasters 
^e g , Andrea Doria). sunken treasure ships, tug boats, commercial 
fishing, and recreational boating — ^to mention a few. 

In terdisc ip I inanj Posh ihil it ies 

Maritime studies offers opportunities to combine many dis- 
ciplines in the study of a particular topic 
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Teachers wishinj; to empha;>ize anthropolo^v can share with their 
students the accounts of the earlv exploring expeditions of the US 
Na\>. The first major U S Exploring Expedition* under Com- 
mander Charles Wilkes, USN, provides an abundance of informa- 
tion about life among the peoples of the South Pacific in his book 
The Sanative of the VS. Exploring Expedition. Perr>*s Sanative 
provides similar information on japan. 

The vast literature of the sea is rich» taking the form of plavs, 
poetrv, biography, novels, short stories, nonfictional accounts, 
ballads, and songs. The art of the sea is also abundant. The skillful 
and creative teacher can build a multidisciplinarv minicourse in- 
tegrating the humanities (maritime literature, art, architecture, his- 
tor>, and the social sciences) with the economics of maritime trade, 
international and maritime law, the development of social justice m 
the U.S. Navy, the effect of geography upon maritime trade, the 
psychology of leadership aboard ship, and the political science of 
naval diplomacy. 

Likewise, the marine physical sciences can contribute to an 
understanding of America s maritime heritage. One approach might 
investigate marine culture as related to the fishing industry, career 
education, water pollution, and the future of the oceans. Naturally, 
many students will be interested in the more exotic aspects of 
marine studies, such as, oceanography, surfing, ocean engineering, 
scuba and deep sea diving, which can be coordinated nicely with a 
combined unit on the physical sciences, the humanities, and the 
social sciences 

Summary 

America has a rich, colorful, and important maritime heritage. 
With the celebration of the Bicentennial and the present interest in 
and the importance of the sea. maritime studies justifiably should 
occupy a place in the curriculum The broad spectrum of maritime 
studies can provide curriculum for varied emphasis, whether 
process or product-oriented or both. 

In terms of minicourse programs, this area of study is particularly 
appropriate, combining three of the most important characteris- 
tics— flexibilitv of emphasis and approaches, high interest and moti- 
vational possibilities, and potential for interdisciplinary approaches. 
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Annotated Bibliography 

Periodicals 

American ,\V;;/i/«e— a scholarK publication of the Salem 
Peabod) Museum- Containing interestuig articles of a research na- 
ture, thi-s journal provides information on Americas maritime his- 
tory. Peabodv Museum, Salem, Massachusetts 01970. 

Oceans — publication of the Oceanic Society, "an educational 
and charitable non profit membership organization/* This journal, 
which treats current and historical topics related to maritime affairs 
in a readable, comprehensive fashion, contains excellent and beauti- 
fully done pictures, sketches and illustrations. 125 Independence 
Drive, Menlo Park, California 94025. 

Sea Frontiers — a short, bi-monthly magazine with articles 
^illustrated) concerning advances, explorations and discoveries re- 
lated to the marine sciences. Published by International Oceano- 
Graphic Foundation, 10 Rickenbacker Causeway, Virginia Key, 
Miami, Florida 33149 This organization also publishes Sea Secrets. 

Sea Pouer — a publication of the Navy League, "an independent, 
non-profit, civilian education organization,** Recent editions have 
contained articles (illustrated) on various aspects of maritime life — 
fishing industry, oceanography, shipbuilding. 818 18th Street, N.W,, 
Washington d' C. 20036. 

Shipmate — a publication of the U.S. Naval Academy Alumni 
Association which, along with articles relative to the alumni, 
contains general features on naval problems, naval developments 
and naval history. U.S. Naval Academy Alumni Association, Alumni 
House, Annapolis, Maryland 21402. 

Steamboat Bill — a quarterly publication of the Steamship His- 
torical Society of America This journal contains short, interesting, 
well-illustrated features on topics such as ferry boats, Mississippi 
show boats and other non-naval steamships. 139 Kenyon Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105. 

United States Saial Institute Proceedings — publication of the 
U S. Naval Institute, "a private, professional society for all who are 
interested in naval and maritime affairs.** Past issues of this journal 
constitute an excellent primary source of maritime (especially 
naval) history as the periodical has recently celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary More recent issues deal with current maritime and 
naval problems. The Institute also publishes books related to naval 
and maritime affairs The Saval Revieti, an annual (yearbook), re- 
views the vear s develt>pments and suggests future directions for the 
52 
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Navv. (^)ust Guard and Marines and related maritime life 
{illustrated^ U S Naval Institute, Annapolis, Marvland 2N02 

Vtuted States Smal War College /?<TiV(i—a scholarK publica- 
tion with articles relating not onl\ to the Xav\ but also to America's 
maritime industry Useful for a historv of the Nav\ as well as for cur- 
rent thinking on naval problems— strategv, race relations, women in 
the Nav>. etc Limited distribution^ however, available at main li- 
braries Published at the V S Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island 02480 

\Var\lup hUernatioual—'d magazine dealing with naval ships of 
all tvpes from various nations and time periods This periodical is 
highlv illustrated with sketches, pictures, and plans of ships Ap- 
pearing quarterlv. it is published bv the Naval Records Club. 726 
North Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 43615 

Additional pericnlicals, while not devoted to maritime studies, 
frequently contain articles on the topic. Examples are, American 
Heritage, \atwnal Geographic, state historical iournals (particu- 
larly those states with a maritime tradition). Illustrated Ihstorth 
Smithsonian, and similar journals 

Professional and Instructional Materials 

Al)bott. Sue Sweenev. et al Vndersea Treasures Waslnngton. DC Na- 
lunial (HH>graphic Socu^tv, 1974 This recent book, containing o\er 30() 
pictures, iIIuNtralions and maps, provides the reader uilh an excellent 
narrative account of llie riches to Ix* obtained from the sea The book is 
alsoiinuiue in combining historv and oceanograpliv 

\Ibion. R (; \atal and MarUime History An Annotated Bxhlwaraphit 
(4lh edition ) Mvstic, Connecticut The Marine Historical Association. 
1972 An outstanding ref erence \\(»rk listing books m all areu,s of maritinie 
historv t navies, safelv at sea. original seafaring accounts, ulialing. sea 
routes ^ This work, conlaininu -xlKH) entries, is a '^ust for am librarv or 
(.nrricniuin materials center 

Mbion. R S Si a Dist asrs l,ondon Bcde \n interestnis hist<»rical account 
of the causes and attempted cures <»f sonu^ of the mf>st famous and prev- 
alent sea diseases— dvsenterv. malaria. \eIlow fever scurvv. tvphus 

\lnne m I ohsh r Boat Xerov Fihns 2J3 l.oni: Hill Road. Middletcmn, 
ronneclicut 06-1)7 In this Ifi-minute coh>r film a \ounu ^ taught the 
responsibilities, the difficulties and the costs ot Ix-mi: a Maine lobster 
fisherman, his fatlu^r's profession 

\mrniana )ankrt Wludim^ \udio \ isiul ("enter Indiana I niver-itv, 
Blooniingtim. Imhana 47401 \ 27 minute blai k and u hite film that takes 
the iirwer on a tour of one o| the last remaimnvi I9th Centurv uhahn« 
ships at Mvstit ( (MinectKut The film (I9()S} contains actual scenes ot 
the harpoonini: of w hales and the k uttum and burning of blubber 

\nnutd Hrport of the "sn rrtarif of thr n Washnmton. DC (;o\ern- 
inent Printini: Office Published annuallv. bemnnum in I79S. the content 
provides the reader with a \earlv status of the \avv™|iumUTs. tvpes of 
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Nhips, as as information on officers and personnel Thus annual Is a 
primarv source on \earl\ <.ie\elopments in the Nav\ Since 1948, 
contained in the Report of the St^crctarv of Defense* discontinued in 
1970 

Barlow, A M Femjhoat New York Dramatist Pla\ Service. 1974 This 
pla\ details the chance meeting of two \oung people on a ferryboat 
(One man. one woman, one exterior) 

Bibliography on tin lli^tonj of Water Traiuportatum, Washinj;ton, D C 
Smithsonian Institute This biblioKraph\, although dated (June. 1963) 
exists as a fine compilation of books on ships, mariners, inventors, dis- 
coverers, ports and maritime lore 

Bnisseij s Saial Annual A classic source of modern naval historv 
(unpublbhed since 1886) containing factual data on the ships of all 
navies 

Brvant. Samuel W The Sea and tfie States. A Manttmv History of the 
American People Gloucester. Massachusetts Peter Smith. EHiblisher, 
Inc 1947 The hbtorical account of the development of the Navy and 
Merchant Marine in the United States 

Captain Stormaion^ BFA Educational Media. 2211 Michigan Avenue. 
Santa Monica. California This 13-minute color film details the adven- 
tures of one of Americans favorite sea captains in the davs of wotnl ships 
The film covers Stormv's life from a cabin bov on a schooner until he be- 
comes captain of the CmirH^r^ the largest of the clipper ships. 

Catalo}> of United States Coast Guard Fihi\ (vearly). Washington. D C. 
V S C"oast Guard An annotated bibliographv of 3^3 films available free 
from the U S Coast Guard 

Chap<»lh\ H I //ts/ony o/Sfli/m/; S/iips. New York. Norton, 19^35 This work 
bv a navai architect deals primarilv with ship design This outstanding 
work contains chapter% on topics such as revenue cutters, sailing \achts 
and naval craft 

C^hatterton. E K Old Sea Paintin^\ The St orrf of Maritime Art as Depicted 
hj the Great Masters 1928 New Yoik Dodd This work contains manv 
excellent paintings 

('hurch, W C Life of John Eneson, (2 volumes) New York Holt. The 
biographv of the famous architect and engineer best known for building 
the Monitor A more recent biography is R M Whitens Yankee from 
Suedetu I960 New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Clark. J "Sun Ship Also Rises," Philadelphia Magazine tReprints available 
from Sun Ship Building, Chester, Pennsvlvania) A wel done article on 
the state of U S shipbuilding, the U S merchant marine, and specificalK 
the Sun Ship Building Company The article summanzes the decline of 
the shipbuilding industn as well as the historv of Sun Companv 

Coast Guard Htstonj Washington. DC US Coast Guard Public Informa- 
tion Division (CG-21)) A short booklet summarizing the historv of the 
Coast Guard from its davs as the Revenue Marine and the Revenue Cut 
ter Service to the present The booklet contains manv historic and 
contemporary illustrations 

Condliffe. J B The Commerce of Sations New York Norton, 1950 An 
ettmonoR survrv tif Ciimmerte through the ages as well as the conditions 
important for commercial actions 

Cutler. C (- Greyhounds of the Sea The Stortj of the American Clipper 
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Ship New ^ork Putnam, Information on the ships of one of tho 

nio\t romantic pithkIn of maritime hivtor\ Data on ouners. speed and 
construction 

CuthT. C C (^)tnTn\ of the Wvsteni On au The Stonj of Arnvruds \fml 
and P(i\M'n*H'r Smhno lines Vniiapohs, Manlaiui I S Naval hiNtitutt\ 
1961 Inlormation on the huiuiretls of ^hips that saiKxi the ocean ami 
coastal waters 

Dana. R H Tun \ean Bt fore tin Mast ilHAO) New York Signet CUssics. 
I%4 One of the great classics of inaritiine life aboard ship Dana inter- 
nipted his studies at Har\ard to ship aboard a BcAtoii brig to California 
Iks coinmentarv upon California made the book a bi^t seller at the time 
ol its initial publication, his commeiitan of life aboard ship made it a 
classic 

nel>enham. F Disanent and Exploration \n Atlas History ofManshmr- 
neys into the I nknoun Toronto Doubledav, I960 A useful 
geographical reference containing man\ illustrations, maps, 
chronological tables This book suitable tor library purchase Covers dis- 
co\er\ and exploration on six continents 

Dodge, S The \menean \eptune Cambridge Harvard University Press, 
1972 \ collection of scholarK. interesting and authoritative articles 
taken from the American Septune These v\ ell-selected articles represent 
a cross-section of American Maritime and Naval Historv 

Erie Canal BFA Educati(mal Media The historv of the canal is traced 
through the use of old photographs and drawings m a 17-ininute color 
film, the film emphasizes the contribution of the canal to the growth of 
\merica Bailev Film Associates 

Fvans. S H The I nited States Coast Guard. 1790-1915. A Defimtne Hts^ 
ioru \nnapolis, Maryland I S Naval Institute, 1949 The defimtne ac- 
ctmi t of asub)ect previouslv ignored, the V h Coxst Guard It was m 
1915 that the Piexenue Cutter Service and the Lifesaving Service merged 
to In^come the ('oast (Juard 

Feth. S \\ Water Fat ts and Figures for Planners and Managers Wash- 
ington. DC I S (Geological Survev. 1973 A sophisticated essav on 
water m the urban environment, containing charts, a glossarv of terms 
aiida bibliographv mcAt useful for advanced students and teachers 

Fruchtman. Theodore Illustrated Ships Dictionary A Handy Compen- 
dmm of the Most Commonly Vsed Terms New York Reporter Publica- 
tions. 1951 A gotni reference source for commonlv used maritime terms 

Great ImIkcs Ports oj Sorth America The Ann Arbor, Michigan The l-es- 
Strang Publishing Corporation A well-illustrated book on the 22 deep- 
water ports that he within the (Great Lakes and the St Lawrence Seavvav 
The aeriai photographs and the information on the ports make this a use- 
ful book 

Croenen. L Illustrated Marine Encyclopedia. JoTonio (George J McI^mhL 
Ltd . 1948 \lthough a good reference work, it Ls somewhat dated 

Harhor Pxlnt BFA Educational Media The experience (»f the harbor pilot is 
portrayed in thus 10-miimte color film which slums how the skills of the 
pilot enable him to safelv guide ships to port Bailev Film Associates 

Harding. L \ Brief History of the Art of Sat tf^atton New York William- 
Frederick Press. 1952 An analysis of the development oi navigation 
through the ages 
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Hcntdge and Uonzoii>. U'a>liiiigton, D (" DoparlriU'iil of {\\v -Naw 
ReccnlK 1 1976» prtnluca! jiuI r\lrcnu*l> uoll-donc film (liomhinoN 
roccnl na\jl acli\it> with rxcrlU'iil liLNloricjl foolauo 

Uistonvalhj Faniou\ !A*ihthou\es WjNlMnjjlon, D C T S Ctrdsi CiiAnl 
Public Irifornution Di\iMtin ^CC-2-i2i An S^-pajir butiklt t ctintaiiiui^ Jii- 
fornulion on lijjhlhoust'N localod tii the ciKLslal and CwM l^kes stalt-N a> 
well as in Ilaxvan The booklet contauiN a picture and short hLstorv of 
each of the h\;hthouses .Vv h^hthtiUNCs f*irm a rtiinaittit and uiterestriij; 
part of our aatitnt\ maritinie heritage, thts bookb t prmideN a u>eful and 
enj<n able account of part of our backj^round 

Holinian. E P Uutonj of AtJicrtcau Merchant teaman Ilarnden. (Con- 
necticut Sh*>e Strim; PreNN. 1056 Uhde le^^ Ciimprehen.sne than the title 
indicates, this wtjrk prt»\ide% a jjood backj^round tif the de\elopment of 
the most important maritime trades 

lion Slitps Me Bntit C'hesler. PenMs\Kania Sun ^hipluiildui^ and Drv 
Dock Companx A well-done short booklet twith step-b\-step pho- 
tographs 1 on the building of intKlern shii>s Thus nontechnieal account 
contains a Kb»^^Jr\ of ship and marine terms a> well as information on 
tvpes of ships, propu ^ion. and navigation 

HuntresN. Keith \(in(ifn e\ iff Shipurt i k\ ami Di\ii\ter\ \mes, Iowa Iowa 
State I nisersits Pre.s. 1974 This work cosers the 275 \ ears ( I5S(>- 1 S60t 
when woo<l sailmr. ships were in their (Golden Ajie hiH*cifica!l\. the 
author relates the stones In-hind the destniction of 2 J ships 

Inches, n (; The (Weat lMke\ Wooden *^hip!fttildtn<i tlra VVrmihon. Ohio 
(;real I^ikes Historical Societ\. I5X>2 \n account particularK useful to 
trachers in the upp<'r Middle \Vrst who wish to intourate some local 
maritime histor\ into tlieircourses 

inland Waterltonu Commerce $tatt\ttc\ iannualK ' U'ashinuton. D i\ 
The \mencan Waterwa\s OfK-rators. Iiic \ compilation of the statl^tIc■s 
of tlu tomm*Khties carried over the inland waters\a\s such a.s the Sacra- 
mentit Riser and Illinois wateruass It is a sahiabK and useful reference 

Is^'s, B St a S*fntf\ tjf Sailm}^, Whaltnf^ and i i\!unsi 1956 \ ^ochI samplinK 
i>f snnus ,bS. from the s<*a Acci>mpan\ im; the wor(K of each son^ are the 
melixK and guitar chords 

inland W at era atj\— inland Port^ Arthur Barr Prixluctions. P () Bo\ 7-(;. 
Pasadena, (^difornia 91 KM This 15-minutc him depicts the importance of 
water transportation The film shtiws a lar^e seai:«)inK froij^hter's joiirnes 
upriver to an inland port to <lep<rsit its car^c^ The por! activities u'x* 
change of i:<»ods— bar^e^. trains, tnicks, shipN^are shown 
Jane \ I j*^htin^ S/ii/n \n annual Mmilar to Fkasscs's hut uith m*>re em- 
phasis ita details an<l diagrams Piitilished suue 1S9'S, it t ontains informa- 
tion <»n all the nav n^ of the worhl 

Joix''. Joseph The Crcat \*ie o( Sail \ew ^ork Time-I.if<\ I*)fi7 A nicelv 
illustrated and well written popular account of the da\s whm sail was 
kin^i of the vr-as 

Johnson. Davi<I (lippt r S/»/)n ami tlu CuttJt Sark New Virk (;r<»%sman 
Publishers, 1971 This c(»llection of primarv sources, sketiiies an<l narra- 
tive ac counts of the clipper ships is part of th<» Ja< kdaw Series It is uveful 
in disc oven in(|uirv leNMin\ or |ust for posting on t>ulletiii boards 

Kaufmaiu fV tss B ' Thi Planning 4if Multimedia Stu<K M an's Interest and 
Fascination with the S<'j. journal of Emihsh Tearhinn Efft rttt cnew, 
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I97'5 This article h ustrful to the teacher ubhins to approach maritime 
studies in an interdisciplmar) manner. The author lists several valuable 
books tBction. nonHction ) for use uith students. 

Kennedv, luidovic Pnntnt New York Pinnacle Eioob. 1975. A scholarlv 
and ver> readable account of the chase and sinking of the Bismarck. This 
analvsis benefits from material onlv recentlv made available iI973^ and 
from a convevini; of the drama of the chase. 

KimmeK H EL Admiral Kmimel's Stortf Toronto. S. S Re^mald Sanders & 
Co . Ltd . 1954 Kimmel, naval commander at Pearl Harbor, defends hrs 
actions prior to the attack bv the Japanese 

Knight, F EL The Sea Story, Being a Guide to Sautical Reading from 
\ncient Times to the Clase of the Sailing Ship Era London. Macmillan, 
l95vS A valuable guide to fiction The author, a retired British ship cap- 
tain, ^URicests readings in various categories. 

I-aing. Mcxander American Heritage Histonj of Seafaring America. New 
Vork McCrau-Hill Book Co. 1974. Well-uritten, superblv illustrated 
account of the maritime development of the nation A must selection, 

I J)- in an Eastern Seaport Toun IS70. ACI Media. So West 45th Street, 
New ^ork, XY 10017 Although somewhat narrative, this film contains 
an abundance of information on life in a whaling toun. filmed in Mvstic, 
Nantucket and New York, the photographv enhances the production. 

Ivev^is. C L Booh, of the Sea. An Introduction to Smttical Literature. 
Wt^tport. Connecticut. Creenttoo<l Press, Inc. 1943. Includes both 
critical reviews and listings of u orks. novels, short stories, pcxMrv. plavs 
Examples of chapters Naval HLstorv, Ships and Merchant Marine. 
Biographies of Seamen, Piratt^s. .Mutineers and Slavers. 

Llovd. Chrb-topher Ships and Seamen From the Vikings to the Present 
Datf, A lUstorij in Text and Pictures Cleveland World Publication, I96L 
Tlie author has pulled together a fine collection of pictures to comple- 
ment his text 

Lord. W .\ Sight To Remember New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
Inc . I9->5 This book describt-% the sinking of the great White Star liner 
Titanic oil \pri| 15, I9I2. with the los^ of 1 198 lives, 

Lott. Arnold and Kloise Kngle America's Maritime Heritage, Annapolis, 
Maryland I S Naval Institute. 1975 A high school textbook, the first of 
Its kind, is directed at students in the NROTC program Uvishly 
illustrated, it provides a host of information on many maritime subjects 
for teacher and student 

Loveito. L P \(nal CintontK Traditions and I 'sage Annapolis. Marvland 
r S \aval Instilnle, 1959 This publication exists as a useful handbook 
for the student or teacher with questions about naval terminologv and 
traditions 

VLicOonald. H \ Ismg Tools ^Whaling Cambridge. Massachu^-tts 
Kdwcational Development Center, tnc . 1974 \ unit in the curncnium 
prr»|ect "People and Technologv" focusing on a case studv investigation 
of a highlv devehiped craft technnlogv The experimental unit contains 
manv tv(x s of good instructional materials and media (a film, filmstrips. a 
simulation game, artifacts. primar\ sources, a pf>ster. and a mtnlel ship 
construction kit ^ The unit contains the ingredients for interesting in- 
It rdist iphnarv student oriented lessons based u()c»n whaling lif<- m earlv 
Nantucket 
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McClun^. Rolx^rt, Treasnrcs ui the Sea. Waihingtoiu DC. National 
Ceograpliic Society. 19V2 Colorful!) illustrated uitii pictures, maps and 
reproductions of painlinKs, this sliort book, part of the Books for Young 
Explorers Series, is an excellent choice for priinarv and middle school 
students 

McCosker. M S The llisioncal Colkitum of huxirance Conxpamj of Sorth 
\menta Philadelphia Insurance Company of North America. 196V. This 
book contains an annotated list of marine pamtm^s, prmts. books, 
records, ship models and other me.Tiorabilia contained in the company's 
collection, yyhich is located in libraries around the countr>. In addition, 
the book contains many beautiful illustrations of the above. 

McFee, William, The Lan of the Sea Philadelphia Lippincott, 1950 The 
author has yyritton a sunimar> of the historical deyelopment of maritime 
layy 

Manning. C C The Theory and Technique of Ship De'yign A Study of the 
Basic Principles and Pun esses Employed m the Design of Ships of All 
Classes Cambridge. Mass. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 19-56 
The author, a professor at M IT., proyides the reader yyith useful in- 
formation as to the basics of ship design 

"\Ieet the Press— Admiral E R Zumyy all. Jr" Sundav. June :^0. l9V*i An 
in-depth intervieyy in yyhich Ziimyyaltlalks about the present stale of the 
Navy and makes predictions tar the future Zumyyalt also discusses inno- 
vations he introduced into the Navy yyhile he served as Chief of Naval 
Operations, (Merkle Press. Washington. D C.) 

""Merchant Marine"— Merchant Manne, Officers. Merchant Seamen, Re- 
print from Occupational Outlook Handbook (1975-75 E<htion) Bulletin 
17S5-1 iO \ good source of information for career education advisement, 
it contains information on qualifications, salarv and opportunities. 

Merrill. J M Qitarterdeck and FoV\/r. The exciting storv of the Navy. 
Chicago Rand iMcNallv. 196^3 A collection of primar) sources (reports, 
logs, letters) from the Revolution to the present Excellent for use uith 
students in present or abi)revialed form. 

Meyers. Judith Waldo the Whale Mvstic, Conn. Education Department, 
Marine Historical .Vssociation A short booklet designed for upper elc- 
mentarv school students, it deals uilh yy haling in an educational and hu- 
manistic fashion The educational department of the Marine Historical 
\ssociation is one of tlie feu organizations producing educational ma- 
terials in tilts field 

\fississippi Riier Salivation Vicksburg. Mississippi Mississippi River 
Commission. 1971 \ booklet containing a significant amount of informa- 
tion about the river In addition to a history of the riyer, maps, charts and 
pictures are included. 

Morison. S E Maritime Historu of Massachusetts^ !7SS-}Hh(K 1921 This 
uork provides insight inl*» the earlv development of American trade, 
shipbuilding, and the fishing industry Also valuable Ix'cause of Morison's 
fine yyriting ability and his prominence tlie nation's leading maritime 
historian 

"Naval and Maritime Prize Photography" Contest Winners I S Nayal In- 
stitute Annapolis Maryland 21 102 A reprint booklet of photographs that 
have won the annual contest sponsored by the U S Naval Institute 
Photographs (color and black and-u hite) are of frameable qualitv. The 
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Institute also is a prime source of photographs of ships, it has a collection 
of several thousand pictures 

\'<wtj. Marine Corps and C(mt Guard WashinKton, DC Government 
Printing Office A listing of jjoveriwnent publications relating to the 
Navv. Marines and Coast Guard These publications include topics such 
assafet>» militarv law, astronom\, radar and oceanography. 

Neuhaus. H M "V\h\ Years of Naval Engineering." Amencan Soctety of 
Satal En^neer^ journal V 50, 1938. ThU four-part article covers the 

^ development of naval engineering from 1888 to 1938, 

"Old Savy i II Portfolio" The National Archives. Washington, DC 
204aS These outstanding prints from the PVankhn D Roosevelt collec- 
tion, reproduced in color on qualit> paper at a reasonable cost (20 prints, 
$3 50), can be used for school displays and classroom bulletin hoards 

O NeilK Eugene Flu Complete ^Vork^ of Eugene 0\\Vi7/. New York: 
Random House This collection contains many plavs with a maritime set- 
ting (aboard a barge, a trans-Atlantic liner, a merchant ship) and 
maritime themes (death at sea. loneliness, frontier). OWeill, one of 
Americas great pla\w rights, chose the sea as the setting for manv of his 
plavs 

Operation Rescue-- Cleantnf^ and Care of Oiled Waterfowl Washington, 
DC American Petroleum Institute A booklet written in response to 
criticism of oil spills and their effects, this publication tells of the 
development of techniciues to treat birds that have come in contact with 
oil The booklet Ls interesting not onlv for its treatment of tlm topic hut 
also for its material on water pollution {by oil) in general 

Port of Diduth-Superior Duluth, Minn . beawav Port Authoritv This is a 
short, illustrated booklet dealing with the ports of Duluth and Superior 
Duluth. as the nation s numlx-r 2 port (in tonnage), deserves the atten- 
tion of the student of American studies and maritime affairs. All ma)or 
ports and most minor ports have such publications available free 

Potter E B and C W Nimit/ Sea Pouer A \aval History Englewood 
Cliffs. N J Prentice Hall. I960 This volume, a historv of the American 
Navv. b the text used at \nnapolis and in NROTC programs 

Recreation District Corps of Engineers. Department of the Armv. A 
booklet illustrated lavishlv with pictures and maps of American recrea- 
tional waterwavs Information on each facilitv includes availabilitv of 
water skiing, pools, swimming, etc 

Robinson. S S and M Robinson A History of \ai al Tactics from 1510 to 
mo Annapolis. Marvland US Naval Institute, 1942 An in-depth 
treatment of the development of naval strategv over four centuries The 
authors cover manv battles and wars including those in which the United 
States was not involved 

Rodgers. W L Saval Warfare Vnder Oar^^l4th to mh Centuries An- 
napolis. Marvland US Naval Institute. 1910 A comprehensive, well- 
illustrated studv of naval warfare, strategv and tactics from the time of 
the Roman Empire to the Spanish Armada 

"selected ()ceano}iraphu Publications Washington, I) C U S (;overnment 
Printing Office \ short annotated hibliographv of publications available 
from \hv U S Government Printing Office Thev* publications are 
generallv short essavs and booklets 

"^hippino World >«vir Ro^A. The \n annual containnm (hrectones of 
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Nhipow iicrN, statistical mfortnatiotu maritime rules ami rej^ulations, and 
shipping orKani/atums Published since IHST. it is a ver\ useful handbook 
of \earK maritime acti\itics 

hnell. Tee Loftin. Thv Wild Shores — Amema's Bt'giwujtg.s Washington. 
DC National Geographic Societv, 1974 A well-written historical 
anaKsis of earK American life alon^ the coast. hl)erall\ illustrated with 
eueilent pictures and sketches 

SoJi^s and Sounds of the Sea \Vashinj»ton. D.C . National Geographic So- 
cietv, 1973 iStereo recordl A collection of American folk songs related 
to the sea These songs, mingled with the sounds of the sea. are heard as 
the\ were sung In the hard\ men wlu) are so much a part of Americans 
maritime tradition 

Spectorskv. A C (Fd ) The Hook of the Sea New York. ^Vppleton, 1954 
This is an anthoK)g\ containing W well-chosen selectu>ns This massive 
work of 4HS pages contains manv excellent illustrations 

Stackpole. K A TV/c Sea Hunters Toronto Lippincott, 1953 Stackpole's 
account o\ earl\ \mericj exists as the nu)st authi>ritati\e publicatu)n of 
the topic 

Starbuck, \ A A Ihstoru of the Whaltufi Industrij to the )ear ISTfi Old 
Dartmouth flistorical Societ\. 1959 R B Ilegart) and P F Purrington 
continued the book until 1928 

Steamboat Bill Bl- \ Educational Media The film relates the tale of the fa- 
mous riverboat captam. beginning with BilPsclavs in Gouncil Bluff, Iowa» 
when he was determined to become "the most famous riverboat cap- 
tain This 1 1-minute color film portrays the lure of the river. 

Theobald. R A The Ftnal Seeret of Pearl Harbor The Washinf^ton 
Omtnlmtwn to the Japanese Attaek New York. Devm-Adain 1954 
Theobald, a Navv admiral, defends Admiral KimmeK asserting that 
President Roosevelt and his advisors provoked the attack 

Those 1/1 Peril on the Sea This work contains first-person narrative accounts 
of battles against the sea In IHsurvi\ors 

"Treasure Maps and ('harts Soeial Educatum, Vol ,]5. No I, Decembc^r, 
1971 An aiuii)tated bibliograph\ of treasure maps and charts listing loca- 
tions of sunken ships Tiie bibliograph\ lists addresses for obtaining the 
maps 

\ illiers, Gaptain A Men. Ships and the Sea Washington. D C National 
Geographic Societ>, 1972 inew edition) This is clearly one of the 
outstanding pictorial and narratue accounts o{ the histi>rical develop- 
ment of ships It contains chapters such as "Medieval Marines Enrich 
(Coasts with (Commerce/" "\ankee Merchants Tap ('hina Trade," 
"Steamboats a-(>omin"'," "Dreadnoughts and Blue Riband I.mers" and 
'"Small Boating K\ervbod\\ Sport " 

Waller, Oorge Pearl Harbor Rooseielt and the Gmni/i/; of the War 
Boston D G Heath. 1965 One of the books in the D C Heath "Prolv 
lems in \merican Gi\ili/ation ' series Several authors provide conflic tmg 
anaKses of the reasons for Pearl Harbor 

Wesc*»tt, A tKd ) Mohan on \aiol Warfare Selet tions front the Writmfis 
of Ihar Mhniral T \fahan A collection *»f the most significant passages 
hon\ the works of Mahan, who formulated the "sea power " theory Prior 
[it his death in 1917. Mahan had written 20 books and approximatelv I0() 
articles 
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Wilkes, (; \arrtitnt of tlu hxplonn^ Expvdtiuni, ISlS- 12 The first major 
oxplonnji t'\p<*(hUi>n urulcrtakou b\ the I S Naw uiuior i\\v mtnniand 
o\ diaries Wilkes, I' S \ The expedition contributed to the advance- 
ment t>f kiiov\ledue in inaii\ disciplines \nietet)rt*loU>, anthropolo^v i and 
scored a first m prtnin^ the existence of the continent of Anlarlica 

Wise. Donald A .V Dv^crxptivc lAst of Tre(ii>ttre Maps and Charts in the Ia- 
hranj of Congress Wa>hm^lon. D C S Goxernment PriiitiiiK Office, 
I97S Thts recent revision lists the (general location of sunken treasure 
ships off both coasts 

Wolilstetter, Roberta Ptorl Harbor Wrtniin^ and Daision Stantord. 
C-alitornia Stantord I niversitv Press. I9B2 A scholarlv. svstematic. 
thoui;h not \er\ readable account dioavv in priniarv sources) of the at* 
tatk iipon Pearl flarbor Wohlstetter emph*u>i^es the poor coordinatn)n 
of communication Ix^tween the \rm\, Naw and the (Joxernnient 

( mtvd States \(('rrhant Mannv^A Bncf History Wa,shiiij»ton, D C V S 
Department of (Commerce Maritime Administration. 1972 A short tseven 
pa^es ) booklet explaimiti^ the historv oi the Merchant Marine and its role 
and impt)rtance in the countrv s development \ well-written. ci)ncise 
essav with illustrations 

( mtvd States \aial llistorif \ Ihhliographu Washin>^ton. DC Naval 
flisti rv DivisKMi Department of the Navv, 1972 This is an extensive bib- 
lioi;rapliv of writinus ^reports. b(»oks, pamphlets, articles) on the Naw 
and all its activities larmanienl. stratejjv, tactics, historv, perit>dicals. re- 
search aids, etc * 

T nited States Naw lathtj^raphs " Washington. D (' (Jovernment Print- 
ing Office These six sets deal with notable hi^hlni^hts and battles, the 
evolution of oiHters* and enlisted men\ unif<>rms. and recrnitinu pt>sterN 
Relativelv inexpensive, thev are suitable ior bulletin board use or tram- 

( mted States Submarine Data Book (Jrotoru (Connecticut Submarine 
Fi>rce labrarv and Museum \ booklet on each ot America s sub- 
marines — tvpe ot design, displacement, first cummissioninj». shipvard. 
lenuth, disposition, etc (iroton, home of I S Naval Submarine Base 
[New l,ondon) IS considered "submarine capital of the w orld ' 
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Xacal and Maritime Museums 

The following is a list of tht^ locatioiKs of museums that can 
provide vahiable field trip learning experiences for teachers and 
students Individual museums should be contacted for brochures 
describing holdings and procedures. (Modified from VS. Naval in- 
stiUite Proceedings [Octolx^r, 1966) and Marine Mtnetims m the 
I "nUed States. This is an abridged listing. ) 

Alabama 

Dauphin Island Fort Gaiuvs Museum, I'SS Hartford 
Mohilc I SS MahanuL I Ss tSS Tennmeh 

Alaska 

Juneau Relics of I SS Jtuwmt 
California 

China Lake MieheKon Muveum. Xaval Ordnance Test Station 
Long IVach SS (^ytiecn Mary 

Los Angeles California Museum of Science and Industrv, 700 State Drive 
Port Hueneme Sealn^e Museum 

San Diego Naval Training Center Historical Museum. Building CO; Ship 
Star of hidta. Maritime Museum <)f San Diego 

San FVancisco San Francisco Maritime Museum. San Francisco Maritime 
Stale Historical \l<>numenL Schooner C A Thaifcr. Steam-Schooner 
Wapama. Scou Schooner MnuL Ferrv Eureka. 2905 llvde Street. Sloop 
Cfoa. Colden CJate Park, Spreckles Museum, Treasure Island 

San Pedro Cahrillo Marine Museum 

\allej<i Mare Island Naval Shipvard Mus<Mim 

Connecticut 

Croion Midget submarine t>pe Sechund IL lll '^ro. tuo Japanese midget 
submarines. I S Naval Suhmarine Base, The Subinarin<» Librarv. US 
Naval Submarine Base 

Hartford Marine Room, Wadsworth Athenaeum 

Mvstic Marine Historical Association and Mvstic Seaport. Whaleship 
Charles W \for^an. Ship Joseph Conrad. Schooner L \ Dtmton. Saml^ 
l>a^t;er \nnu\ Cutter Fox, Sloop Estella A . Schooner Bowdouu Dorothi/ 
Faru>ti<.^ Refitna \! . Schooner Pleiom\ CundeL 

NVw London U S Coast Cuard Museum. FM,^lr cutter and training ship 
rSS/'/as/uT 
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District ot Columbia 

Santa Mana, Maine Vvenut', Smithsonian Institution, Constitution Avenue* 
Tnixlun-Decalur Naval Museum. 1610 H Street, NAV., U.S Naval His- 
torical Displa> Center, Washington Na\y Yards, Washington National 
Archives, Pennsylvania Avenue at 8th Street, N W,, USS GtjaU. USS 
T onk Intelligent Whale (Civil War submarines), 

Florida 

Fort Lauderdale Golden Doubloon, SS Qiieen FAxzaheth 
Marathon Sunken Treasure Ship Museum. 
Pensacola. Naval Aviation Museum. U S. Naval Air Station. 
St Petersburi; HMS Botoi/i/ (restoration), 

Georgia 

Columbus Confederate Naval Museum, CSS Muscogee. CSS Chat- 
tahoochee. 

Savannah Model of SS Savannah at City Hall, Ships of the Sea Museum, 
Flying CUmd {eight foot model). Harbor Qtteen. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu' Bernice P Bishop Museum, Falls of Clyde 
Pearl Harbor USS Arizona MemoriaK USS Utah. Japanese midget sub- 
marine; USS Bowfin. 

Illinois 

Chicago Chicago Historical Society, Clark Street and North Avenue; 
George F Harding Museum, Randolph and Michigan Avenue, Museum 
of Science and Industry, Submarine LV50o (German, World War 11). 
57th Street and Lake Shore Drive, Replica of Viking ship in Lincoln Park, 

Fast St Louis- USS CVro 

Lockport: Illinois and Michigan C^anal Museum. 
Indiana 

Bloominc»<>n Mainmast and guns of USS Indiana. 
JefFersonviiif" Howard National Steamboat Museum. 

Iowa 

Clinton Showboat 

Keokuk Keokuk River Museum on board George A/ Verity 
Kentucky 

Louisville Belle oj Ijmist ille 
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Louisiana 

Baton Rouge: CSS -\r/;flma6. 

Nt-w Orleans: CSS Pioneer; Louisiana State Museum, 
Maine 

Bath, Bath Marine Museum; Percy and Small Shipyard, 
Booth Bay Harbor: Sherman Zwicker; Sequith 
Camden; USS Bowdouh 
Castine; Maine Maritime Museum> 

Portland, Maine Historical Societv» Cape Elizabeth Lighthouse (1828). 
Searsport: Penobscot Marine Museum. 

iMaryland 

Annapolis. Historic Annapolis, Inc.. Slicer Shiplap House. 18 Pinkney 
Street; U.S. Naval Academy Museum. U.S. Naval Acadp.ny Library. 

Baltimore. Maryland Historical Societv. Marine Wing. 201 W. Monument 
Street. USS Constellation, The Steamship Historical Society of America 
Library. 

l^nd^vcr Hills: Nautical Research Guild. 
Piney Point: Dauntless, Harry Lundeberg School of Seamanship. 
St. Michaels. Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum. y, T. Leonard, Barncgat 
Lightship. 

Massachusetts 

Andoverr Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy. 

Barnstable- The Donald G. Trayser Memorial Museum. 

Boston. Boston Marine Society. Museum of Fine Arts, Old State House, 
Museum of Science, Science Park. State Street Tmst Company, Stebbins 
Marine Collection. Harrison Grey Otis House. USS Comtituttotu Boston 
Naval Shipyard. 

Cambridge, Francis Russell Hart Nautical Museum, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 77 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Chatham; Whaling Museum. 
Cohasset; Maritime Museum. 

Edgartown: Dukes County Historical Society, Martha's Vineyard. 

Fall River. Fall River Historical Society Museum, USS Massachusetts, State 

Pier. USS Lionship. 
Gloucester: Gloucester Art Institute. 
Mattapoisett: Mattapoisett Historical Society. 
Nantucket. Nantucket Whaling Museum. Pete Foulger Museum. 
Nantucket Island: Nantucket Historical Association. 
Milton: Museum of the American China Trade. 

New Bedford Whaling Museum and Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 
Newbury port. Newburyport Historical Society. 
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Plymouth; Mayflouer I! (replica of original Mayflower). 

Salem- Peabody Museum, 161 Essex Street, Salem Mantime National His- 
toric Sites, Custom House, 168 Derby Mreet, and Derby House, 172 
Derby Street; Essex Institute, Essex Street. 

Sharon; Kendall Whaling Museum. 

Michigan 

Dearborn: Grt-rafiold Village, Steamer 5trtt«i^<>, 

Detroit. Detroit Historical Societ> , Dossin Museum of Great Lakes History, 

Belle Isle. 
Menominee; Mystery Ship Seaport, 

Sault Ste. Marie: Museum Ship Valley Camp, Great Lakes freighter, 
Minnesota 

Winona: Transportation Museum on board the Julim C. Wilkie. 

Mississippi 

Biloxi;USS Biloxi. 

Vicksburg: Mississippi River Museum and Hall of Fame on board the 
Steamer Sprague: USS Cairo, 

M issouri 

Hannibal: Steamer A/ ar/: Twain. 

Hermann: Historic Hermann Museum, including Riverboat Room, 
St Louis Missouri Historical Society, River Room, Lind^ll at De Baliviere 
Streets; Golden Rod: USS InaitguraL 

Nebraska 

Wahoo. Memorial to USS Wahoo 
New Hampshire 

Portsmouth Portsmouth Athenaeum, Library, paintings, ship models. 
New Jersey 

Barnegat Light. Historical Society Museum, typical of many of the mu- 
seums located along the New Jersey coast, 
Patersonr City of Paterson Museum; Fenian Ram. 
Sandyhook' Sandyhook Lighthouse. 

New York 

Amagansett: Town Marine Museum 

Brooklyn Brooklyn Museum. 

EJuffalo, Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 
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('lavton Tlum^iand hlands Shipyard Museum 

Co\d Spring Harbor. LI Whaling Museum. 

East Hampton East Hampton Town Marine Museum 

(»len Cove. L. I Webb Institute of Naval Architecture 

Huntington. L I. Vanderbilt Marine Museum 

Hvde Park Franklin D Roosevelt Library and Museum 

luike (Uiamplam; Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 

New York Cit> India House. Hanover Square. Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt. Museum of Science and Industry. Marine Transportation Section. 
Rockefeller Center. Museum of the City of New York. Maritime 
Museum. 1220 Fifth Avenue. New York Historical Societ>. 170 Central 
Park Wt^t at 77th Street. Seamen's Bank for Savings, 30 Wall Street. 
Seamen's Church Institute. 25 South Street. New York Public Library. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street. New York Public Library. St. George 
Branch. Stalen Island. New York \acht Club. 37 West 44th Street. 
Steamship Historical Society of America. 4 Broad Street. South Street 
Seaport. Ambrose Lightship. Leiixe G Howard, Alexander llamilton. 
\foshtdu 

Sag Harbor Suffolk County Whaling Museum 

Slaten Island, Slaten Island Museum, The Steamship Historical Society of 

America Library. 
Syracuse. The Canal Museum, 
West Brighton. Staten Island Sailor's Snug Harbor 
Whitehall Skenesborough Museum; USS Ticonderofia, 

North Carolina 

B<»aufort; Alphonso Whaling Museum 

Kingst</n CSS Seme. Governor Richard Caswell Memorial 

Wilmington USS Sorih Carolina 

Ohio 

(>anal Fulton Old Canal Days Museum. St Helena II 

('leveland Great Lakes Historical Society 

Fairport Harbor. Fairport Marino Museum 

Marietta; Rivermen^s Museum; Steamboat W P Snuder 

Vermillion Great Lakes Historical Society Museum. 142 Mam Street 

Oklahoma 

Cato*)sa USS Sr<2 Dofi 

Oregon 

Astoria (Columbia River Maritime Museum. 

Hock! River USS Banmnfi 

Neyyport Old Y'acquina Bav Lighthouse (IH71) 
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Pennsylvania 

Dovlestown Marine Room, Bucks Coiinlv HLaorical Society 
Erie I'SS Siaf^ara 

Philadelphia FrankliM Institute, Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 427 
Clu^tmit Street, \t\vater Kent Museum. 15 South 7th Street, Insnrance 
Companv oi North America Museum, 1600 Arch Street. USS Olympta, 
Welcome i replica of William Penn\ ship ) 

Rhode Island 

Bristol Herreshofi M(xlel Room 

East Creemvich Varnum Military and Naval Museum 

Newport New England Naval and Maritime Museum, Newport Historical 

Societv. USS CojuteUatioru UWSRose 
Providence Rhode Island Historical SocieK. 

South Carolina 

Charleston I'SS Maine. Patriot's Point Maritime and Naval Museum, USS 
Yorkttm n 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls USS South Dakota Memorial Museum 
Tennessee 

Jacksonville I SS Kvj/ West. USS Tauah. USS Elfin Uestoratum plaimed) 
Texas 

Frederickshurs Fleet Admiral Chester W Nimitz Naval Museum 
San Jacinto USS Texas. USS Cahnlla. USS SVrtuo// Memorial 

Utah 

Clearfield USS Utah Beli 

Salt Lake City USS Indiana armor plate at Medical Center 
Vermont 

Shelhurne Sh("lburne Museum. Steamer Tu otulero^a 
Virginia 

Jamestown Diuoven/. Goodspeed and Susan Comtant 
Newport News The Mariners Museum 
Norfolk USS FVanklin (hrid^je of ship). SS ( mted ^tate\ 
Portsmouth Norfolk Naval Shipyard Museum. Portsmouth Coast (iuard 
Museum, Ine . Port\mmth (lightship) 
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\ ir^inia Bt*ach Capt» Henrv Lighthouse < 1792) 
Vorklowii. Colonial National Park Museum 

Washington 

Bremerton Piiget Sound Naval Shipvard Museum, USS \fi\umri 
Seattle The Museum of Histurv and hidustrv , Joshua Green-Dwight Mer- 
rill Maritime Wing. McCurdv Park. Schooner Wauona 

West Virginia 

Clarbburg TSS West Vtr^tnta. flagstaff 
Morgantown VSS U e\t Vtrf^mta. mast 

Wisconsin 

Manitowoc USSHa/Zin 
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6. Minicourse 2: "Sports Literature'* 



Introduction 

In any minicourse with strong emphasis upon reading, the 
instructor must be keenly sensitive to the time factor in view of the 
heterogeneous nature of the students. The one-week course may 
have as reading requirements some short pieces from an anthology 
or a short paperback, whereas, the lengthier course permits explora- 
tion of more readings and diverse topics. In a course dealing with 
sports literature it is hoped that, in addition to the primary objec- 
tives related to the literature, additional goals be related to basic 
process skills Reading, writing, and speaking seem easil> related to 
the subject Planning must also include time to develop these objec- 
tives A lesson could revolve around a sports journalism writing 
experience. Showing several times parts of a film (or videotape) of 
an athletic event can serve as a springboard into an assignment, 
such as» "Imagine yourself as a sportswriter — write a 250-word 
article on the sports event >ou are about to view.** Assignments like 
this can challenge all students to their best performance. 

If time permits, the teacher should also tr> to integrate into the 
course differentiated assignments— that is. there will be some items 
read bv all students, then a list from which students can make addi- 
tional selections. Frequently, the latter serves as the basis for indi- 
vidual or group talks to class. 
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The follow in>^ is an outline of the structure of sports literature in 
its most generic sense! 

CATEGORIES OF SPORTS LITERATURE 
L Fiction land Poetry ) 
ILJTcchnical 

a. for the fan 

b, for the player 
c for the coach 

III Oneral Interest 

IV„ Biography and Autobioj;raph\ 

V Anthologies 

VI. Neuspapers 

Vir Magazines 

VIIL Nonprint Media 

IX. Bulletin Board MateriaiN 

X, Expose- and Protest 

On examining its structure, it becomes quickly apparent that 
sports literature exists as one of the most diverse fields within litera- 
ture. Furthermore, the number of works in the field guarantees 
something for ever>one. The nation's sport mania has expanded be- 
yond the traditional sports (football, basketball, baseball) to a 
noticeable grow th of minor sports (soccer, lacrosse), lifetime sports 
(tennis, golf), and women's sports. Whether sports participant or 
sports fan, the student can find in a minicourse like this opportu- 
nities to grow in many ways. This is particularly important in stimu- 
lating the reluctant reader 

The following are explanations of each of the categories with 
illustrative examples for clarification. 

Fiction 

Several fiction stories exist that are well written, readable, and 
inspirational for young people; they are available both in 
hardbound and paperback. There have been, however, some 
criticisms of this field. Consider the following: 

If there k one fault common to most sport stories, it is the formula 
plot the beginner, from school playground to professional team, 
who can't get along with another meml>er of the team oi the coach 
because he is cocky, or because he wants things his own way. 
evenhially rises to heights of glory and acceptance by all because he 
saves the final game in the last minute of play. Another fault common 
to such stories is the thin plot wrapped around long and often tedious 
game se<iuences * 

70 
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The ab()\e critique is ob\iou^»l> an evtronie simplification and cer- 
tainlv true of onl> part of the field. More importantK, the central 
theme of the hero o\ ercominj^ ad\ ersit> and achie\ in^ success is one 
that youn^ p<"oplecan clearU identify with, and it is this theme that 
makes sports literature so valuable. Sports fiction Ls such a wideK 
diverse field that teachers will easiK be able to provide the appro- 
priate themes for the student. Works such as Henrv C. Felsen's Hot 
Rod (Bantam*. Fred |iachman's Hano In at the Plate (Walch), 
Niar^uerite Henri's km<i of the Wind (Rand McXalU ). E. L 
KoniKsbur^'s About the B'nai Ba^eh (Atheneum). and Robert 
Lipsvte's The Contender * Bantam) are just a sample of what is 
available 

Technical 

Technical works var\ in their level of complevilv and. accord- 
inclv. in their utilitv. In this categor). relativelv few simplified texts 
are available for the fan. However, most general interest books that 
deal with a particular team or player will contain some references 
and explanations of the team's successful offensive and defensive 
strategies or a plaver's philosophy toward an aspect of the game, 
Mich as. hitting in baseball {Micke> Mantles The Education of a 
Baseball Plaijer, Simon and Schuster) or training in ^wimmmg (Don 
Schollander and Michael Savage's Deep Water. Crown), Clair Bee's 
Basketball for Everyone (Ace Books ) devotes a substantial portion 
of the book to "Spectator Know Your Basketball" providing 
technical information on "How to Watch the Game.*" "Styles of 
Offense/' and "Defense-Different Tvpes," "Red" Auerbach's Bas- 
ketball for the Plaijer, the Tan and the Coaeh (Simon and Schuster* 
is also a good selection 

Clarv Anderson's Make the Team in Basketball (Crosset and 
Dnnlapf, Jim U'ighton's Inside Temm. Techniques of Winning 
tPrentiee-Halh. Bill Gottlieb's Table Tennis ^ Knopf) and Skip 
O'Cormtir's Hou to Star in Track and Field (Four Winds Und Base- 
ball Rules in Pictures by Jacobs and McCrorv (Grosset and Dunlap) 
exist as examples of the how-to-do^t volumes available to serve the 
needs of the athlete or aspiring athlete. Most of 
these— characterimi bv sketches and pictures demonstratmg cor- 
rect positioning, stance, and technique— are well written A note of 
cantifin should be sounded with regard to two things {{) Dated 
borjks mav pre^ent certain technicjnes or aspects of plaving that are 
r>utmf»drd or no Kmger p<Tmitted Ix^cause of nrle eha:ig<'s While 
the essence of <-ach sport remains the same, changes in emphasis 
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ma\ make chapters of certain books not as \aluable as others. (2) 
The importance of the fundamentals of the game — passinj^, shding, 
blockini( — cannot be underemphasized. When making selections in 
this categor>, books should contain a chapter or chapters on 
developing the fundamental skills so important to the success of 
athletes 

While the majorit) of technical coaching books are above the 
level of students, some plavers are mature enough to benefit from 
such materials. Works in this area could generally serve the 
teacher coach offering a course in "Sports Appreciation, " "Athletic 
Coaching Strategies ' or "How to Watch Athletic Contests/' Exam- 
ples of books in this categorv are Jack Ramsev's Frcsmre Defence 
(Prentice-Hall) and Dale Froster's Slanting Monster Defense in 
Football (Parker Publishing). "Ijcg Wrestling Series ' {Beacon Falls 
Coaches Digest, 1968-69) "Water Polo Weight Training" (Sicim- 
min^ World, October, 1970). "Training for the Mile" (Athletic 
JmirnaL Februarv. 1971), "Improving Your Overhead Smash (in 
Tennis)" {Coach and Athlete April, 1974) and "The Confidence 
Game" (Janie Blalock. Sport^tuoman. March-April, 1976) are exam- 
ples of selected articles that teachers may vvish to have students 
read Articles can provide excellent supplementary readings to pa- 
perbacks in this area. 

General Interest 

Many outstanding sports books fall into the general interest cate- 
gory. Frequently authored by journalists, these vvell-uritten, well- 
illustrated texts can be subciassified into circulating and noncircu- 
iating reference works, John Arlott s Oxford Companion to World 
Sports and Games t Oxford), Dick Schaap s Illustrated History of the 
Olympics ^Knopf). Henry Walker's Illustrated Baseball Dictionary 
for Yrnin^ People (Harvey House), Milton Shapiro's A Treasury of 
Spcjrts Humor (Messner). John Durant's The Sports of Our 
Presidents (Macmillan). Herbert Kamm's The Setv Senior 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sports, Norris and Ross McWhiter's 
Cuiness Sports Record Book (Sterling) and the muUi-volume Lin- 
coln Library of Sports Champions (Frontier) are examples of 
outstanding general interest reference works the teachers may wish 
tf> display for short reading and reference examination. Any coiirse 
in this classification vvjll surely result in the necessity for teachers 
and students to research sports trivia. Others in this classification 
need more study by the reader and fall into the circulating collec- 
tion classification — Howard Liss' Champions of the Little League 
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esMior), Al Hall s Complete Guide to the Bicycle (Peterson), 
Robert Peterson s Only the Ball Was White i Prentice-Hail X Bobb\ 
Riggs* Court Hustler ( Lippincott ). Sir Edmund Hillarv^ Sothing 
Venture. Sothing Win (Coward. McCann and GeoKhegan), Mac 
Da\is' Stranfie and Incredible Sports Happenings (Grosset and 
Dunlap), George Barr's Here's Why. Science in Sport.s (Scholastic) 
and Lee Arthur's Sport.s A/rt/// (Lothrop). 

Biographies and Autobiographies 

Biographies and autobiographies ha\e long interested both the 
school athlete and the curious, and constitute a large percentage of 
publications classified as sports literature. Most voung people, I)e- 
cause they are innpressionable. are interested in contennporarv 
heroes— Beth Wilson's Muhatnmed Mi (Putnann), Linda Jacob's 
Annemarie Proeli Qtteen of the Mountain (EMC), John De^aney's 
Tom Seaver (Popular Librar\ ), Bernie Young's Picture Story of 
Frank Robin.son (Messner). Roi^ert Jackson's Earl and Pearl The 
Story of Baltimore's Earl Monroe (Waick). and Da\e Wolf's Foul! 
Connie Haukim, School Yard Star, Exile SBA Superstar (Holt. 
Rinehart and Winston). Still, the sports ininnortals should not be 
ignored— Alice Thome's Clemente (Grosset and Dunlap). Babe 
Ruth and Bob Considine's The Babe Ruth Story (Scholastic). Jesse 
Owens and Paul Heinnark's Black Think (Morrow), and Althea 
Gibson's (and Edward P'itzgerald) / Maays Wanted to Be Some- 
body (Harper and Row ). Books in this categorv ha\e been supple- 
nnented recentlv b> n)ultin)edia biographies such as the Women 
Who Win series (EMC) in which a tape cassette of the book accom- 
panies the book. These books can be e\tremel> beneficial for the Ix*- 
ginning and intermediate reader and for the English-as-a-second- 
language student This categor>, because of interest in athletes and 
the high qualit\ of writing tmos^ are written b\ journalists or 
athletes in combination with journalists) has been well recei\ed b\ 
students and should receive serious consideration in selection of 
instructional materials 

Anthologies 

Sports anthologies provide reading for \oung people in the cate- 
gories of both fact and fiction and can be used totollv or partially, 
depending upon objectives and course length Arna BonTemp's Fa- 
mous \egro Athlete^ (Dodd, Mead) has particular value not onlv as 
one of the few anthologies devoted to minoritv group athletes but 
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also for its coverage of minor sports. In Margaret and Edwin H\de's 
W here Speed h King (McGraw-Hill) each chapter is devoted to a 
sport (tracks skiing, racing) and the personalities that have broken 
the speed records in it. Mac Davis' Basebairs Vnf urge tables 
t Bantam) contains several short, interesting, and unusual stories 
that will amuse anv reader Steve Gehman's \(mn<i Olympic Cham- 
pioju iNorton) details some of the \oung men and women who have 
attained the gold medal De\oting a chapter to each champion, the 
author covers the pre-Olvmpic athletic developments and achieve- 
ments of each as well as the successes at the Ohnipic games, the 
diversitv of the book in covering man\ sports Urack, basketball, 
skiing), both V S. and foreign athletes of different races and both 
se\es make it a particularlv fine choice 

Anthologies of short fictional sport stories can provide both the 
athlete and nonathlete enjovable and productive reading. Of 
particular value are Frank Owen's Teenage Sport Storte'> (Lalcrn), 
Bot/s Life Book of Sports Stones (Random House) and Don 
McKav's \\7W Wheels (Dell) These anthologies can be particularK 
useful for the slow reader bc*cause of the brevilv and high interest 
associated with most sport stories. 

Sew-^paper.s 

A weeklv newspaper. Sporting Sens, contains several articles 
and a wealth of statistics in each issue. Characterized bv a large 
color front-page picture of a plaver or plavers in action, this paper 
contains in each issue a couple '»f in-depth articles on plavers and 
teams of in season sports The detailed statistics included constitute 
an excellent source of information for pla>er and fan. The major 
sports also have specific newspapers that contain detailed treat- 
HK-nts of that sport For example. Basketball Sews and Times, 
published weeklv, contains articles on coaches, plavers, teams and 
developments at the professional, collegiate, and high school levcb 
While most teachers will wish to use a general newspaper like Sport- 
ing \eus. some, because of a specific course or because a particular 
communitv or school district identifies with a particular sport, mav 
wish to add an additi()nal paper, such as. Football Seas, to their 
collection Many of these are available on a seasonal basis. 

Mafiazines 

Sports magazines, though somewhat expensive and saturated 
with advertising, can appeal to almost all readers Thev can be 
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divided into two categories— tec hnicaL for coaches and advanced 
pla>ers, and j^eneraL for the fan and the general public Mhletic 
Journal Sclwl(i\tic Coaclu and Coach Athlete are general technical 
journals suggested lor high school libraries mothers in this Cdic- 
)rory— Coaching Clinic. Basketball Clinic— an^ highl\ technical and 
too expensive for recommended use) General magazines such as 
Sports Illustrated (with the largest circulation). Sport. Black Sports. 
and local editions such as Sports Philadelphia attract the interest of 
the fan. the athlete and the general public Seasonal or annual 
journals ^published once a vear). College Football Pro Basketball 
considering interest and the condition of minicourse program bud- 
gets should generallv not become part of the collection In certain 
geographic areas and schools with a particular attachment to a 
specific sport, the instructor ma> wish to acquire a subscription to a 
journal or magazine such as Skin Diver. Buating^ Suwvnino World. 
and World Tennis for use during the course and for availabilitv to 
students thereafter Also, some of the traditional standbvs. Hot Rod 
Magazine and Motor Trend Magazine, can be joined b> Women 
Sports and Sports Woman A new magazine designed for libraries 
and voung children. In Sports, is now available four times a vear in 
hardback. 

Both magazines and newspapers provide good sources of articles 
that can be* used in consort with other instructional materials 

Sonprint Media 

._:rhe expansion of nonprmt materials for classroom instruction has 
been matched b> a concurrent, although not as extensive or dra- 
matic, development m the sports field Several filmstrips useful to 
stude.-.ts are available "Introducing Vollevball" and "Introducing 
Badmitton" (National Film Board of Canada). "Learn to Swim" 
^BFA Educational Media* and " Mow to Pla> Softball" t Athletic In- 
stitute) are tvpical Athlete Institute's recentiv developed il976) 
sound filmstrip series with titles such as " Basketball/' "Ice Hockey" 
and "Track" is extremelv well done and an excellent selection for 
the librarv that serves the elementarv and middle school student 
Also (juite Mutable for classroom or for student lil)rar> usage on an 
individualized basis are silent film loops these are both more nu- 
merous and more diverse than filmstrips Tvpical titles varv fr(»m 
"Basketball Jump Shot" f \thletic Institute^, "Coif The Putt" 
> \thlelic Instituted "Vollevball Net Vollev" (BK\ Kducational 
MediaL "Soccer Dribbling an<l Running with ihc Hall" Kncvelo- 
prdia BritaiiMica KducatKuial (Corporation h "'Bowling' i BFA 
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Hducatiunal Medial and "Women's Ba.sketball Cross-Over Dribble 
and Reverse Dribble ' uXtliletic Institute), Several sound film loops 
are now also available — "Golf How to Build a Swing/* "Soccer. 
Bxsrc Indivulual Skills'" and "Tennis Forehand and Backhand 
Stroke KundamentaK" ^Athletic Institute). 

The ^hort silent film loops Uhree to five minutes), the lon^^er 
sound film loops y^enerallv sixteen to tvventv-two minutes) and 
rilmstnps can be nitercstni^ and mformative for students, the more 
technical film loops— "Basketball Otfense Triple Post. Shuffle 
Offense. 1-4 Offense"' \BV \ Educational Media) are recommended 
for use in verv specialized minicourses ("Coaching Techniques/' 
"How to Watch Basketball") as opposed to the more ijeneral 
courses /'Sports Literature/' "Sports Appreciation"). 

Some recentlv developed multimedia kits should be j^iven serious 
consideration for purchase — "Sports Close-Ups' i Brentwood 
House). "Sports Superstars" (Creative Education), and "Women 
Who Win" (EMCK TrolTs multimedia skill kits (examples are 
"Karate for Sport and Self-Defense/' "Baseball. How to Hit and 
Run") combine a booklet, filmstrip. cassette, activitv cards to form 
an outstanding multimedia kit that can motivate and promote read- 
ings skills. Sports films and movies can be obtained from the usual 
sources ifilm libraries, etc, ) In addition, man\ companies producing 
sports materials offer films as a free service, v\hich indirectK pro- 
motes their product. For example. Converse Rubber Companv an- 
nuallv makes available "Basketl)all Highlights/* which reviews the 
previous season Modern Talking Picture Service and Association- 
Sterling Films, both located in New York Citv, act *is distributors for 
some companies. Also, manv of the professicmal teams, the league 
officers, and the National CAillegiate Athletic AsstKiation will offer 
films B<'causc of varietv of sources of media materials, the prt)spec- 
tive teachers of minicourses should consult Fnr and Imxprtisiie 
Materials in Physical Education 

Bulletin Board Materials 

Bulletin boards can be designed to promote the studv of sports 
literature as well as related courses Similar niles and techniques 
common to all bulletin boards applv in their construc- 
tion — creativity, coi Hnuitv, imagination, and. most importantlv, 
determination and au^ressiveness in pursuit tif free and ine,xpensive 
materials for posting Obvious sources such .is book jackets and ac- 
tum pictures of athh^tes cut from magazines, newspapers, and sports 
eatalogues constitute a good starting point Professional teams and 
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college [niblicit> offices generalK suppl> pictures of plavers free of 
charge in limited numbc^rs to the public a;> part of their pri)motional 
proi^ram These can frequent 1> be coordinated with lu)ok5. about the 
sport or athlete and have natural appeal to students. Most com- 
panies that sell sports products make available at no cost \earbooks. 
pamphlets, and booklets to potential customers, Tvpical materials 
available are '"Quarterback Maneuvers/' a photo chart with expla- 
nation especiall) designed for bulletin boards, (Pennsylvania 
Athletic Equipment— General Tire and Rubber), "Fundamentals 
for Bt»tter Basketball/' a short booklet with charts iConverse) and 
"Exercises and Basketball Tips for Future Stars/' a short book of in- 
formation and illustrations (Bata Bidlets), Teachers can work with 
coaches, athletic directors, and plavers to obtain these, Thev are 
easilv obtained bv a letter on school stationerv or bv a 'phone call, 
and most companies are onl> too willing to cooperate,-' Selections 
Irom some commercialK available bulletin board materials— "Let's 
Look at Sports Chart Series" (Instructor) and "Phvsical Activity 
Charts"' iAthletic Institute^can highlight adisplav quite nicel>. 

Expose and Protest 

One of the noticeable trends in athletics in recent vears has been 
the willingness of the plavers to break with their traditional image 
and criticize the sports establishment and challenge previous un- 
questionable procedures. This has taken the form of legal actions, 
earlv retirements, protests, strikes, and several articles and books„ 
Dave Meggvesv's (ht of Their League < Ramparts Press) tvpicallv 
represents the category of expose and protest books, Meggvesv, a 
successful high school, college, and professional football plaver, 
quit the St Louis Cardinal team following the 1969 season. He had 
become disillusioned with the brutalitv, dehumanization, and lack 
of morality in sports His book explains his transition from a "gung- 
ho athlete to one who questioned the svstem A paperback b> Paul 
Hock, Rip Off the Big Came, The Exploitations of Sports by the 
Power Elite (Anchor Books) examines and criticizes in great detail 
the abuses in sports, such as, financial practices, sexist and racial at- 
titudes, and the brutalitv imposed upon athletes b\ some coaches, 
Harrv Edwards, college professor and one of the leading spokes- 
persons for black athletes, has given the case of prevailing racism in 
sports in his Reiolt of the Blaek Athlete (The Free Press) Edwards 
has pres(^nted the reader with a historical development of the black 
athlete and manv specific examples of racism in athletics at all 
levels Ff)rm<^r New York Yankee baseball pitcher Jim Ronton 
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shocked the sporting \\orld in 1970 with his Ball Four^ an expose of 
the on-and-ofF field bt»ha\ior of baseball pla\ers, in particular, the 
New York Yankees Other pla\ers also ha\e written works critical of 
their sport and some of the excesses connected with it— Curt 
Flood's The Waij It l\ (Trident Press). Fk^nie Parrish^s They Call It 
a Came (Dial Press), and Johinn Sample's Confessions of a Dirty 
Ball Platfer (Dial Press) are some examples. Prudence should be the 
Kuide in suggesting books to students in this categor> as some arc 
e\tremel> negative but do contain mature subject matter. Some 
students can profit from reading them, others cannot. 

Summary 

The ab(ne categories are designed as an example of how a bodv 
of knowledge or a subject area can be di\ided to aid the instructor 
and the student to design instruction This can be particularK valu- 
able for the teacher who is inexperienced in the subject area. The m- 
terdisciplinarv nature of minicourses partiallv accounts for their 
popularitv and should be listed as one of its advantages. 

This sample mini can also serve as the framework for minicourses 
in sports literature and related areas. Several authors have pointed 
out the aimlessness of American v outh. While this is undoubtedlv an 
overgeneralization, there are manv \oung people who seem to be 
just marking time FrequentK, teenagers themselves complain, "I 
have nothing to do There's nothing to do," Sports literature can 
open the world of books and provide a wonderful cpportunitv for 
these voungsters and even stimulate some to the point of getting 
them involved in sports. The growth of athletics at everv school 
level offers something of interest for the student. In addition to the 
traditional major sports, a growing number of which are now avail- 
able to women, there hits been a noticeable increase in w omens* 
sports Additionallv, minor sports (soccer, weight lifting, wrestling) 
and lifetime sports (golf, Ping-Pong. camping) have greatly 
developed in recent vears. Literallv, there is something for 
everv one Several books of interest to students that are concerned 
about women's sports, minor sports, and lifetime sports have al- 
readv been mentioned in this chapter, others are indicated in the 
annotated bibliographv that follows. The diversity in this field ob- 
viously makes it attractive to students Teachers can also profit from 
this as the number of educational materials that can be used to 
achieve their instructional objectives are legion,^ The bibliographv 
that foil ows should further illustrate the oppcjrtunities the field can 
provide 
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Annotated Bibliography 

Fiction 

Vrmer. VlbtTla Scnmhalt World, 1963 The Mor\ coMlrasts twin 
brothers— »»iu' an alhlot*\ the other crippled As the latter attempts to 
compete uith hLs brother, his mechanical skill briniis hb success in the 
Detroit Soap Box Oerin 

Bish(»p. Curtis Lonesome End LippiiKott. Wy^l The author explains how 
Jim. who has e\p<*rierKed many disappointments, finallv helps his loot- 
ball team in two important uames Co(kI for \oniK teenagers learnm^ 
to understand themselves, others, and their world. Some of Bishop's 
other fine works are Rebound and Sidetme Quarterback. 

Brennan. J<H' Hot Hod Thunder Doul)leda>. 1962 The author emphasizes 
that hotroddiiiK can he a useful hoI)b\ when the rules are followed A 
(|uick moving slor\ that will find a home amonjij man> teenagers. 

Carson. John Hotshot Del L 1961 A well-written, fast-mo\in« book alxnit 
the adjustment to success of Dave York, a hotshot basketball phiver 
Dave strujij^les with academics and relationships with women on the wav 
to success 

Christopher. Matt JinxCtoie Ijttle. Brown. 1974 One of the Hne authors 
of books for voiinji ptM)pIe. this one deals with a voung bov's problem 
with a new I)aseball ^\o\e and how he solves it The author has written 
o\er fortv books for voun« people, which have lone; Ix^en well received 
b\ hbrarians and voun^ people 

Ciiombs, Charles Dra}i Racing M(»rrow. 1970 Illustrated with 40 
pholouraphs and written for the reluctant reader this book will be a 
natural for manv teenagers 

Dee^aiK Paul The Tournaments Creative Kducatu»n, 1973 Part of the Dan 
Murphv sport stories series, the author tells the storv of how Dan helps 
his team get into and win the state tournament The author writes in a 
simplified form that should appeal to the retarded reader, vet shows a 
j^ood knowledj^e of the technupies of the game This series should appeal 
to the intermediate level student and up 

Felsen. H C Hot Rod Bantam. 1930 V natural for teenagers, the author 
has composed a work witii a fast-movmu and interesting plot with em- 
phasis on safelv 

M em mu. Alice Ilosannah, the Home Run Little. Brown. 1972 This author 
has written thirtv-four poems on manv aspects of sports, illustrations 
enhance the book 

Frick. Constance 11 Patih Ilarcourt. 1957 The storv of a record-breaking 

track star The author combines humor and serious writing in lellini; the 

maturation of the main character 
(;iIIktI. Nan niampwns Dont Crif Harper. Row and Companv, 1960, 

Sallv. a teenage tennis plaver, learns that self-control is essential if she 

wishes to Ih" a champion 
Henrv. Marguerite Kuifiof the W'md Rand McNallv. 1948 The storv of a 

horse and a voung bov and the problems ihev experience together The 

book, using North Africa for the setting, is just one of Ms Henrv\ books 

on horses This one was awarded the Newlx-rrv Medal 
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lloniu, Donald Johnnt) l.n McCalL 1971 The Nlor\ ot the oxperuMKcs of 
a Black pla\or m his roiikio seasDn During his first \ear iii basoball as a 
miliar league plaver iii Virjiiiaa \w is cDiitruiiteJ with dtstnminatioit hut 
aKo makes w onderful IrieiKKhips 

kessler, I-eonarcl Ikrv dmuis the Stakeout Harper and Row, 19(>5 Both 
relations Ix^twoen the races and perser\erance to achie\e success form 
the background of this slor\ Willie, a Black pla\er, is correcting his 
faults as a halter and geltinu a hit This hook for the lH*gmninK reader is 
part of the "Sports I ( an Head' series h\ thesame author, (»thers uiclude 
KwL Pass and Rtnt and 77/<* i(i\t One h a Rotten E^g 

Knoll, Bill Junk Pit Jier FolleH. 195:) The at count of a \oung pitcher who 
makes il to the major leagues onl\ to Ih* sent down to the mincers for 
further de\elopn)ent The author emphasizes that not onl\ is talent im- 
portant to success hut desire and dn\e as well An exciting, valuable, and 
accurate work 

Konigsburg, K I. \bont the Bagels \theneum. 1975 A humorous 

interesting well-done stor\ that deals with luiman.relalious and moral di- 
lemmas The smooth but fast-flowing plot will hold the reader's atten- 
tion 

I.ipsNte, Robert The Contender Bantam, I9b7 laps\ te has written a fast- 
moving storv of a Harlem vouth. who spends his time avoiding both 
street conflicts and fists in the boxing ring 

I-orcL Ik^man Shrimp's Soever Goal Waick, 19f>9 \ soccer storv, unusual 
in not onlv treating a minor sport, but in the fact that the founder and 
coach of the team is a woman 

\eigotf. Mike \i/u* Uah a Team Whitman. 1%5 The importance of 
cooperation and team plav serves as the focus for this book in it. a voung 
bov learns its importance for success 

Ogan. Margaret and George Donaian\ l^t\ter\ Westmuister Press. 1975 
One of the few stories on motorcvcle racing containing good action and 
excitement 

Olgin, Joseph BacL (mrt Atom Houghton. 1960 initiallv it would seem 
that Shortv Mclyean\ problem is his size m terms of his hilure as a basket- 
ball plaver However, cooperation and learning to make friends are the 
real stumbling blocks he had to overc(»me to l)e a champion 

Phillips, Maurice Lxfihtning on Ice Doubleda>. 1963 A hockev stor> m 
which the main character, Kim Morgan, learns the relalumship of sports 
to sportsmanship 

Sankev, Mice Basketballs for Breakfast Whitman. 196:3 Following the loss 
of his position on the junior high basketball team, Urrv fears be mav 
never plav again He joins a group at the YMC^A and proceeds to learn 
more about the sport and again plavs for the team 

Savilz. Harriet Mav F/f/, Wheels^ flu* The John Dav Companv. 1970. 
Dedicated to the Norristown Ontral Penn Wheelers, the author weaves 
a storv of two young bovs. both paralvzed, who join a group of sports 
paraplegics for the Paralvmpits. Experiencing both success and failure, 
the bovs realize their lives need not Ik* confined though thev are 
phvsicallv confined to their chairs 

Shorlall. Leonard Ben on the Sh Trad Morrow, 1965 One of the few 
fictional stones on skiing which follows a bov\ first attempts at learning 
to ski 
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Summer Hkliard Tfu HalUiu Pttt Ju r Strck- Vaughn Co . 1970 Summt'A 
stnr\ l^ chara^tori/o<l In two tlumcs— balMu ikss, wliith in fear of hemu 
hit and hurt b\ the ball, and ethnic ami racial harinoin as whites. Blacks 
and Mexicans I'Mrn the \ahie ol workinu t!>uether 

Ualden Amelia Co /V»//i;>v Go' Westminster Press, 1974 The stor\ ol 
Pete, a teenane ^irl who pla\s for the ba>ketball team The plot c!)\ers all 
the t\ pical prc»blems ot adolescence as well as that <»f a w omen athlete 

Technical 

\iuierson. (,lar\ Makr the Tntm m Basvhall Grosset and Dunlap, 19H0 
Well-written, how-to book containing sketches and pictures ol the 
various a.spects of the Same The author h.Ls dissected the same and pro- 
vided in a readable sl\le sui;^estions Un the athlete, fr<»m batting urip to 
'"coinf)etiti\e spirit " 

\njjier Bradford, and Ta\lor, Zack Intwdiutum U> Canoeing Stackp(»le. 
1975 For the canoeing enthusiast, this nuelv done manual contains a 
siiiniiicant amount of information for the novice or theevpert 

\uer!>ach, Arnold Baskethtdl for the Player, the Fan and the Coach Simon 
and Schuster. 1975 "Red" has rewritten a book that orijjinallv appeared 
in 1972 that contains information alxnit a sport that he has helped to 
develop The technical information is handled in a popular stvie makms 
it useful forall those who enjov basketball 

B<-e, Clair Basketball for Eiertfotie Ace Bookx 1962 One of ilie few l)ooks 
prepared for the plaver fan, and coach h\ one of the few persons able to 
do It— C;lair Bcv. succesNful coach and prolific author The book contains 
evervtlunu from "how to watch a J^ame" loscoutinK 

Make the Ttam in Basketball Grosset and Dunlap. 1961 A classic 

how to book that explains baskelhall in understandable terms for the Ih^- 
mnning plaver The author, a successful coach and writer, hcts included 
manv pictures and sketches tosimplifv the book 

Bt'theL Dell Inside Baseball Reillv and Brooks, 196S The author hits 
put together a book that attempts to provide information for each posi- 
tion on a baseball team Particularlv well done is the chapter on "situa- 
tions" that explains the dutv of each plaver for various game situations 
Ik^st used at the high school level 

Bridge Ravmond Free Wheelm^ The Bu title Campinfi Book Stackpole. 
197} With the explosion of bike tours this book wdl IxMen popular Not 
onlv well written but also tontains pictures and tiiagrams evplaining 
technical points Well d(me and comprehensive 

Canhain, Don Cross Cmtntry Techniques Illustrated Ronald Press. 1953 A 
bctsic approach that explains the form and Iraiiung techmciues used in 
track It contains excellent detail for the person wishing to run track, but 
tlu *re IS onlv minimal information on diet* rest and training aids 

( lause. Frank and Pattv McBnde The Complete Handbook of Junior 
Bonlmsi Fleet Publishing, 1964 An exlremeK useful, interesting, and 
valuable book for the bowhng novice \ large part of the bc»ok details 
'Miuipmenl. keeping score and similar basics 

CuthUrtson. Tom Btke Tapping Ten Speed Press. 1972 \ light vet 
thorough treatment of hiking The author gives manv pages of tips and 
sound advice ui as to avoid problems and hav<* success 
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I%5 \u vxs\ [o read, wril-illtistratcd hook ou hiiulatticntaK ul a 
sport that \\ds Ix'corne \vt\ popular ni roconr xear^ The hooV also 
eontaiiiv ail(htu>iul inlorniatioti of rhe sea t realtires 

(iolllieh. William TahU faim^ KnopL 1954 MuiKlamental aiKlhaNU ap* 
proacli to the jjame to\erim; suth aspetts as ei{t]ipmeht. rules, lacties and 
spin strokes (ieneralK it is a \er\ um lul book tor the heumner uitli 
(lescnpti\e pictures and illustrations 

(.randa, Julio Tlu l mtlUfokotBadt thall Franklin Watts 1959 Kspe- 
cialK appealinu ti> the ruivice plaver or UNelul in encourauiin; a ()ro\pet- 
ti\e pla\er, this hi)ok introdutes the uame to the reader Kxplainim; the 
e<iuipment rules, and techniques in a nonthreatennn;. readaMe st\le, ac- 
etunpanied h\ ilhistrations. the author educates as well as excites the 
reach^r about the sport Others in this series are equalK as ^ood l(»r 
example. Flu ^lr^t Bnuk o/ l oathaU and 7/ie Ixrst Honk of IUi\chall for 
the \ ouiu; r*Md(»r 

Jacobs. (; . and \Ic( ror\. J H Hawhall liuU s in Vu tun s (irosset and 
Dunlap. 197] \ simpliHed. well illustrated, step-bx step explanation o\ 
the niles o\ the aame Fai.h nile contains se\eral sketches, thus sjuiwini; it 
visualK TluTe are several other fine hooks tn this series such as SnftlmU 
Rules m Futures These are helphil not onK to plaxers, managers, and 
t>lfitials hut also to fans 

Lemhton. jim Itisuie Tenms Tvt limques o) Wmtwm PrentKe-IIalL 1969 
Providinu information for the In^mnner. intermediate, and advanced 
plaxer the author, a teachim; professional, aided h\ several other 
contributors detaiK fundamentcds to strateuv A uood choice for purchase 
iHHMUse ol Its applicabilitv toallabilitv levels 

I iss, Howard Basketball Talk for Befimner\ \Iessner. 1970 Ijss. an 
ex|)**rienced sports authi»r. provides a dictionarv approach to the terrni- 
no|o^v of the aame Illustrations explain the more dilJicult concepts \ 
i^ood librarv addition for the v ounu reader 

McNallv/Fom Fisliitifi fttr Botis Follett, 1962 Over fortv mdhon people m 
thiscountrv enjov fishimi— the author prov ides a book of how todoit ad- 
vice b)r the fx^mnner In addition ti> fundamentals, he also includes in- 
formation on rce lishum lv|><»s of fish, and knots useful to the person 
utshmi; to fish 

Mann, \rthur Uou to Plan SViumng Baseball (irossel and Durdap. 19.53 
Ilhislrated with <»ver l(X) sketches, this book covers all topics related to 
the Uame Of particular value ar(* the chapters on pitchnn;. which is 
examined in ^real detail 

Masin. Herman lloii ttf Star m fnothall Scholastic. I9(>f> A lutsic welb 
diustrated short book containin}^ manv helpful hints, exercises, and (dea.s 
<»n how to Ih^ a successful football plaver 

M<*ssner. Reinhold The Set enth Grade Oxford I niversilv Press. 1973 The 
book contains the aulobio^raphic experiences of the author, a mountain 
chml>er He explains some of his climbs, several slnkinn pictures of his 
various climbs illustrate the hook 

Owen, Marilxd \ inson The Fun of Figure Skating Harper and How. I960 
\ primer on fimire skatinu. the book provides specific suguestions on the 
lechni(|iies needed as well as the steps spins, and dances if i.tir is to fn"- 
comr a polished figure skater 
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PatrfNon \nu fdilor It am Sports for CtrL H(»[iaUi Press Bt'umuini; 
NMlh a lusnfuMtion o\ ihv \Juv <>t Uwm sports In tho editor se\eral 
authors III turn explain tlie mles. latilities. and eMUipinent neeessar\ and 
tunilarneiitaK iorse\eral women's team sports This hook is usetul tor its 
ev ellent attention to detail and skill development 

Per.'iNai. Llo\d The lUn kvii Uandhook \ S Barnes, |%| A sophistuated 
how-to hook tor interniediate hockev pla\ers— i»ot tor In^mnners The 
l)tu)k IS notahle tor its lack ot pictures and great attention to specifics 

(.hiingtoiK Ra\ Hasxc FItf IhJiitto ami Vbi Tmiifi Stackpole, 1973 \ 
tomprehensi\e paperhack that contains an enormous amount of inl<»rma- 
tion and diagrams for \\\ fishing 

RamseN. Jack rrvsstt re Basket hall Prentice-MalL lOfv] One ot the tniK 
tine technical hooks on the defensiNc aspects ot haskethall h\ a coach ot 
college and professional haskethall teams Diagrams and step-h\«step 
pictures sunplitv the complex aspects (^f the hook 

Kvan. Frank Wnaht Tratmti^ \ ikmg, I9i>9 \ welUillustrated hook that 
points out the value of weight training to muscle development The hook 
details the traditional approach and avoids some of the more modern ap- 
proaches 

Schifler Don Fir^t Book of Foothall Franklin Watts. I95S Alth<)Ugh 
dated the hasic material in the h<)ok remains useful to the voung reader, 
diagrams explain various .tspects of the game, plavs, and officials" hand 
signals Other hooks m the series are e<iuallv as useful— 
I Brewster. 19701 Ba^kethall uSchiffer. 19o9). Itv llockat (Whitehead 
19641 

Silks, Donald Boxinn jor B<m Knopi. l9o3 The author provides informa- 
tion on the sport including hasic lundamentaK, training practices, and 
training technu]ues 

Sports Illustrated Baskvthall Lippincott. 1971 Clearlv the outstandmg 
hook tor the high school plaver and spectator, it contains explanations 
with accompanving diagrams, charts, and pictures PXtremelv well writ- 
ten. It covers some c<*mplex toplc^ nicelv This is part of a series, Foothall 
()tfm\e. Ilorsehmk Rulini^^ Tnimuiu uith U^n/j/i/v, Squash, and others 
h\ S;)i;r/\ lllu\tratt (l the sports maga/ine 

S/Kyr/s ftrhmquvs Book Series Athletic Institute \ series of hooks on 
manv sports ma|or ami muuir. that are particidarlv helpful to the student 
with r.Mding difficulties Kach hook contains drawings, pictures and illus- 
trations for clarification Golf \\ omen\ Track and FiehL Bouhm:. and 
lee lloekeii are some ot the titles 

ML \l The Complete Befimner\ Cmde to Water Skutt;r^ Douhledav. 
1970 The author provides the reader with a comprehensive mamial for 
the sport with chapters from preservation ol skis and kite flvmg to historv 
and water rules Sev(»ral pictures illustrate the work 

General Interest 

\rlott.John Oxford Compamonto World Sport\ and Came\ Oxford. 1975 
\n excellent readv reference, (lone in dictionarv format, with the purpose 
nt providing a hrief understanding of a sport, its historv. nature, tech- 
ni<|ues. and fHTsonalities It excludes "hlood sp(»rts as well as detailed 
rules of the gam»»s c overed 
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Arthur JainoN, EhzaWlh and Ta\ lor, Judilli Sportsmatfi Htm It 

\Vork\ Loll»rop, Lee and bhepanL 1975 Tlie authors use se\eral sports 
as examples and dbtuss how statLstic^ tor pla\ ers are compiled — ^for 
example, hattuiu a\erane, \ards per pass completed and field ^oal 
percentage 

.Vssociatecl T ^ >s Sports Stalf \ CcnUtrtj of Sports Plimpton Press. 1971 
Examm -s tl»e nuijor de\elopments and personalities in the world of 
sports 1 ver the last l(X) \cars Co\ers mari\ inuior spt)rts — judo, rouinj^, 
polo. fi< Id liocke\. and rodeo 

Barr. Cei r^e Hrre\\\htt Si. um c m Sports Scholastic, 1962. Uell-urit ten 
and ill Jstratt d text expiauiirtu hou sports uses science tt» meet its require- 
ments usin^ c-xamoles such as curve halls, spiral passes, and hijjh jump- 

Beers, Pail B Profxhs in Pennsifhauui Sports Staclvpole Boolvs. 1975 A 
uell-d* rie lustur^ of sport fiijiires ui the state that ctivers some hi.storical 
figure* but mainU contimporarv perstuiahties iif all races and both ;.exes 
\(anv other states ha\e similar botiks dealinu uith sptirts figures that are 
native sons 

B(^nnett, Mariraret Cross Couutni Skun^ for the Fun t>f It Ballantine. 
197" I sinij a step-bv-step approach Ivi^nming with equipment, the 
author provides a wealth of inftirmatit>n i»n everv thing from parks and 
weather tt> clul)s 

Btnvagh. Jim Inrrcdthlc Athletic Feats Hart. 1969 tlxamples. Dean 
landed a 2.664 lb shark with hook and rod. Ernst walked from 
('onstantmoplt to Calcutta and back in 59 da>s. Brown beat 6 fighters on 
the same night. Mildred Dicdrickson Zaharias was a champion in track, 
golf, and baseball 

Biever. Vernon, and Biever, John E Meet the Ctmches Creative Educa- 
tional Societv, 1975 \ isualK i»riented and aimed at the primary school 
student, it explains the careers of four successful coaches The book is 
inspirational as it explains the adversity each overcame tin his wav to 
success Other books ui the series are Meet the Qnarterhacks, Meet the 
HunniJifi B(i( ks. Meet the Ltnehatkers. Meet the Reieiters, ami Me* t the 
Defensiie Lineman An advanced form of each book for the inter- 
mediate grade stu<lent, is produced bv ;he same publisher under the 
series title "Stars <if the NFL " 

Brash. R lloti Did Sports Befiui'' David \IcKav. 1970 The author treats \o 
vports deviiting considerable dt tail t** eath in a massiv* volume Bt^cause 
tif the attentit)!! to detail and the coverage devott*d tti many of the verv 
minor sports—croquet, badminton, water poh), tt is an excellent book. 
The author, vv ho has published manv other works, did tlie rc<iuisite exten- 
sive researcli necessarv to make this an extraordinarv book 

Brown, Warren \rin. Lose or Dmu Putnam. l9-t7 The author, an 
experienced sports writer, tells the storv behin<l the story in this easy 
flowing book The book d^als with all sports, its v due lies in its inside 
look at sports in the early p^^rt of this centurv 

BurcbarcL Marshall and Sue O J Simpson hitnam. 1975 One of the 
'Sports Hero" series bv the same author and publisher The book, writ- 
ten for the primarv school student, is set in large tvpe and contains 
several illustr.iTn.ns Others in the series. Huhard P* tttf. Re ^^le Jackson. 
Johnny Bent h, and others are e(|nallv as well done 
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Btitlt-r. Hal Tht'rt'\ Sothmfi \ru m Sporh Mi^mut. I9t>7 A oimpact Hln- 
tor> of both maj(»r and minor sports popular iii tlu- L' S The authur. ulii> 
hoN urittrn several short storit's. huN uritten in a sonu-uhat advanced 
st\K- and. thus, the book uould be mo>t useful to upper level ht^h school 
students 

_ I 'ndenlo}:^ of Sport Messner. I96y Mxaniples. I9|.>— Miracle at 

West Point .Notre Dame \s Arnn > Kc»rvvard Pass", " IDftV- Night the 
Pea.sanls Eieat the Kin>;.s t Unola \s Cincinnatir" lncludt*s football. ba>e- 
ball. boxiiiu. ba>ketbalL >:olf. h(»cke\. and horse racing 

The Complew Book of Pro Ba^ketbalL Lancer A \earl> publication that 
covers tlie statistics, rookie^, and outlook for each team The annual 
usuall) contaiiLs two or three articles fr<»m coacht*s nr plavers about 
various aspects of the game A ue»»Kl choice for an iia-xpensne ♦paper- 
back * refcHVice u^rk 

ConnelK, Th(»mas L. Discovenuf^ the Appalachian^ Stackpole. I96^S An 
intensiv, description of the Appalachrant-that-iriH-brnf interest tf> the 
lH-j:iiuunK or advanced bicvcle rider or backpacker Tlie book contains 
several pictures aitd mai>s 

Cummings. Parke The [hcliananj of Sports Ronald Prw, 1949 Or>;anized 
in dictionarv form, the book define* terms from all sports, inchidt-s 
rei^ular anti slang terms 

Davis, Mac Strani:*' and Incrrdihle Sports Happenings Crf>sset and 
Dunlap. 1975 A fascmating c<»l!ection of trulv unusual events that have 
occurred in sports— "The Jockev Who Came Back From tlie Dead." 
"Baseball s Strangest Mvsterv". uritten in a light, readable fashion sure 
to interest bt>th the fan and nonfan 

Davis. Marv Oir.vrs m Baseball Uarner, 1973 Written for the primarv 
school student. tht*se career education boi»U focus on the usher, 
manager, plaver, and others and their relation ti» the game With each 
|ob description there is a picture Also in this series are the folb^wmg 
spejrts books C^in rrs m Football and Careen m llorkeif 

Diirant, John The Sports of Oisr Presidents Macmillan. 1962 Beginning 
with George Washington's fox hunting, the author descrih<-s the sports of 
the presidents Tlie book details tlie interests of eacli of the men uho 
have occupird the Whit." House, fr(»m Ce.>rge Washington's fox hunting 
to President Kennrdv's toucli football and President Johns»>n\ deer 
hunting 

Uiflhliahts of the World Series Hastings House. I97'5 One of 

several books bv the authf»r in uhich lie examines the historical develop- 
ment of a sport— clianges. trends, pictures, and commentarv Durant's 
books (Several published bv Hastings House ^ make gofW reference selec- 
tions 

— and fU'ttman. Ottei Pu tonal Uistortf nf \meriran Sports \ S 
Barnes. l^Hiy HeaviK detailed uith pictures and illustrations, the text 
presents I>oth an mformative and intrrestmg historv of the development 
oi spfirts The g<-n» ral emphasis has bern placrd on the recent vears and 
the major spr>rts 

(;r»Idstein.^\orm Tanrhdim n^ and $$SS The \en Athlete Scott Onera- 
tion. 19711 This special report a cassette filmstrip > examines the changes 
lu morlern sports and modern atldetes The Inismess a.pects o| spr»rts ^re 
emphasi7<"d Particularlv good for high sehrxil students 
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Hall. AL editor Q'omplcte Ctiulv to the Bicycle Pctcrsiiii, 1975 A ol 
articles ranuiii^ from a hLvtor\ of the development of the bic>Cie to a 
^luide for b«\ers Of particular lntere^t are the chapters tm a I40-mi!e-an- 
hour hilte record and the phwical benefitN tif the ^port. nian> pictures and 
diagrams are included. 
Harkins, Philip, Where the Shark \Vait\ Mtirrow, 19&5. Althouuh written a 
dozen >ears before the "Jaus * mama, this stor\ uill be of p rticular 
interest Most of the action takes place undenvater in California and 
Mexico as the hero, a >oun^ skin diver, faces sharks- 
Harris. H A Creek Athh*t9 ^ and Mhh'tic^ Indiana l"ni\ersit\ Press. 1964 
The author explains the role and development of athletics in Greece as 
uell a> the events in which wnmen and men participated Ma> be useful 
as a vpnniiboard t*» interest the athlete or sports fan in the earl\ hl^lorv of 
athletics 

Sport in Greece and Home (>»rnell L'niversitv, 1972 The authi»r 

explains the nature and (*r^anization of sports durinu the classical era Be- 
cause of the amount of detail and scholarK appri»ach, it mav be useful to 
the vports eiithusia,^t uho also erijovs readini; hlstorv 

Hillarx. Sir Edmund Sothtn^ Venture. Sothin^^ Win Couard. Mc("ann 
and Ceojjheuan. 1975 The author, an adventurer, and explorer Jie was 
the first man to conquer Mount Everest i. writes an autobii>v;raphical ac- 
ciKint with an emphasis on ht5 moHintain climbing activities 

Holliman. Jennie Amencati Sport\ Porojpiiie Press, 1975 The author has 
p*Jt tfiuether a shtirt h.:*ik that explains the nature of the sports cnRaRcd 
in bv Americaas in the first vears of the countrx's existence While 
interi"Ntinj; in itself, it mav be uveful to interest the reader in earlv 
\mencan ht^torv 

Hot Rod Yearbook, \umher 12 Peterson, 1972 One of the most popular 
books amonu teenagers in the librarv, this annual book covers manv of 
the ti>pics iif interest tn those interested in customiziniT their cars The 
folliiwiui; are sample chapters "Racinji Roundup," "HKJ Wavs to Beat 
Inllation." and ""iituckup Customizing " 

Kamm. Herbert Tht Seu Junior !UiL\trated Encijt lopedia Spnrf*^ B«>bhs- 
Merrill, 1975 \ useful source for the vi>unj:er student, this wc»rk contains 
an abundance of information on the htstorv, plavers, and records of 
profeNsional and college sports 

Kleith. Harold Sports and Came\ Corwell. 1969 Most recent revision of a 
handbook "U major and miufir sports cf»vering rules, achievements as 
well as some useful infnrmatittn on techniques ff>r improvement of thi 
athlete or cxsual plaver 

Kloppett, Leonard Sen. >orA Times Guide tn Spectator Sports (Quadrangle 
Books, I97I The author answers manv of the ijuestnms thai spectators 
have when watching sports Flasv reading with information on most 
sports ifootball, basketball, horse racing, golf, tennis, gvmnastics, wres- 
tling I and excellent illustrations ch,^ractenze the b*mks 

Kueaster, John, editor From Colth to "Catfish" Rand McNallv, 1975 A 
coilr<.fir»ii «»f Its articles that ap|H"ared in Baseball Digest thai are 
guaranteed to ?iold the interest of plaver. fan„ or even the casuallv speirts- 
minded 

/,rri* oln Ijhrartf af Spnrts Champimts Frontier Prt*^s, 1971 A niultivobime 
wc'Ii ih \i cnnlinurs ti> Ik-' our of thr' nit»st popular items in everv librarv 
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McUliiru-r, Norris Jiid Hons Cumtu^^^ '>pnfis IWord Hnok^ ^^U-rliim. 1975 
Tin- Cijiiiiu-xs lMH»k> conliimr to vonu- ol xhv ni.»sl popular m h- 
brarv ,iml tFnvt* no excrptioii 

Monlvr. Frank Tht Enrw h.pnlta af Sp^^rt^ \ S Barnrv 19^5 Anciicxclo- 
pt-ha appr.Mch to all sp..rts ujlh docriptiorx of oacli A uvefiil ri-fm-iict- 
tool for njlt>x. Ntalistical data aiul tlu- dt'xrlopim-iit of llu- sp.irt for both 
major and minor vptirts 

Morton Mriir^ U Smict Sp^n Croudl-Collicr. I9*>5 Sport in boxirt 
stKirtx nnl^t v-nv a purpmctul function in order to juMifx Us continued 
exLstence Th^ hook expIaul^ Sox re! ■ portv and Nhould In- popular in viexv 
ol the continuini: xisits h\ Soviet teaIn^ and the OKmpk^ 

Peter^tm RoU-rt ( hily th. Bell W a. White Prentice^Mall. I97U I ntil rela- 
nveK recentU the \;isl 25 vears» Black athletes were evcludc-d from 
prolesMonal kiselull Uitli excerpt% from several plavers uho plaved in 
the \ei;ro leagues or vvith harn>tormini; Wur** teams, the auth.»r paints 
an interotiim picture of hfr hetore Jackie Rohinson 

Rii:^v BohU 0^:rt UiLstLr Lippincott. 197:5 The author ha> uritten hLs 
memoru-s of hou he ha.s hustled monex thrtHj^h hettinu and uhx he hu> 
done so The l)*.ok. uhich ls entertaininv: and humorous, contains Mime 
pouiter\oii hnu topLx tennts 

Roonev John R \ Cconraphy uf Xtm ncati Sport From Cnhm Cn rk tn 
\nnhrim \ddiscu..UV^Iex. 197^ The auth.^r ha.s analvzed the varnH.s 
areas of the cmmtrx and mapped the sports interests of each rei:ion It 
ma% W somrxvhat ol a help in settlinu ^ports dLscussioits as xxell a.s 
intereslum ?o the athlete 
RosmlH-rc J..hn W Thr St^nj of Ha.elmU Random Hmise. 1966 Be^in. 
nmi: with the earh daxs of the sport, the author explains the develop- 
ment i»f thf sport in a uell-w ritten. readable stvie Major figures and 
teams are hii:hlii:hte(l manv outstanding: and classic pictures are 
containrd in thr book 

V haap, Ridiard \u lUu^tr*.u d lUstorii of thr ()himpir^ Knoof 1965 \ 
UMUliiullv illustrated. u.-H-uritten historv of the Olvmpic Uamt^ and ihe 
.irh!et«-N Thr baa .»f the b«».ik duitains tables on OK mpic statistics 

Shapiro. Milton J \ Trra.uvi of "sports Uumor M ess ner. 1972 \ collection 
inlrrc-stini: and hum.trous anrcdot.-s bv a uelbpublLshed sports author 
Tlu stories . Mvrr the mam sports, mamlv baseball. F^it aK.. horse racri^. 
basketball, vlolf hockrv . and b»*»tball 

Smith ( het. and Uf.lfM.n Martv ritt.lmr^^h and \\\ .(crn Pentuuhnnm 
V-rr. IhiU othsmr Uolfson, I%9 Covernm contemporary as wrll as 
hsstorieal t.-ams plavers. and topics, this bo.ik h.ts particular rrsnuial ap- 
\>*'A Soinr comparabh- bn.,ks are available b.r other retains ,.f the 
cfMinfrv that u ill j|m, Ik- r.f considerable interest to readrrs of illa^es 

lurkin Mv, and Thomf>son. S V (nruinlt:nrjfrlop,dia..fHasrhnll 
\ S Barn.-s. hK>.^> \ri » xtrrmeK uribresearchrd and heaviU detailed 
^^-rk that »•xIst^ as an cm elh-nt rr-h-renc«- f.»r thr- sport It inclurles statis- 
rics on » vrr«. piav»-r that has plavrd the uamr as uell as tlu- morr com- 
nior, rfrms— bniiif nin nnords Mall of Farm- etc 

Ualkrr Mrnr. lUu^fmfrd n<^.» hnll Du fionnnf for ).nmit l\'opU Harv . 
Houve f^Ol flrarhom "f thr hm-st boi,U availaMr b.r vounu f«-.,plr 
\rran-,-d m t\u tionarv stvie rhr book rxpUns popular trrnis in asunple 
»MMb ur.drrstiH^I fashion rhr dhislratnuis Jarifv rhr r-xplanarion \ 
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recent companion volume, Illttstmted Football Dicttonanj for Yotttifi 
People b> Joseph OUin U equalK as ucll done. 



Biography and Autobiography 

Bcrger. Phil. Joe Sainath Sfaverurk Qttarterhack, Regner>, 1969, One of 
the most popular and \vcll-kno^^n quarterbacIcN m contemporary football 
is Xamath. quarterback for the New York jets football team, ThU book 
highli>:ht5 the exploits of this; popular pla\er 

De^anev. John Tom Secver^ Popular Librar>. 1974. An m-depth studv of 
one of baseball's most Miccessful and exciting pittherv Several anecdotes 
providegotxl insight to his ofF-the-ficId activities. 

Farr, Finis, Black Champion. F'aucett, 1969 Jack Johnson was the first 
Black boxing champion, the author tells his storv and relates the prob- 
lems as well as the successes, 

Gibson, Althea. and Fitzgerald, Edward. / Altcays Wanted to Be Some- 
body Harper and Row, 196-S. Born and raised in Neu York's Harlem, this 
Black woman telk the slor> of her life and her rise to status as the finest 
women's tennis plaver in the countrx and one of the Ixrst in the world. A 
warm, well-written book that also discusses the integration i»f w hat Ls still 
toda> a white sport 

Gibson. Bod, and Pepe, PhiL From Ghetto to Glory, The Stonj of Boh 
Gibson, Prentice-Hall, 195S The stor> of the rise of Bob Gibson to be- 
come a fine pitcher on the St Louls Cardinals baseball team, from his, 
bovhood. Inspirational and human stor> of int»*r(-st to >oun^ people of all 
types of backgrounds. 

Cutstskev, Earl, Roman GabneL Otttstandtnf^ Pro, Grossct and Dunlap, 
1974 This book can be particularU helpful to the aspiring athlete be- 
cause of its emphasLs in the importance of conditioning to success. This 
scries, "Sports Shelf Books" — Tom Scaver of the Mets, Manny San- 
^iillen. Jolly Pirate, Kareem. Basketball Great, and others are particu- 
larly well-uritten and appealing to the high school student and those 
older 

Jackson, Robert J Earl the PearL The Stonj of Baltimore'% Earl Monroe 
Walck. 1969. Earl Monroe. presentK plaving on the New York Knicks 
basketball team, has p^rticiilarl) strong following among inner cit> Black 
vouths This book tells hts stor> from the pla>grrH«nds of Philadelphia to 
his success with the Baltimore Bullets Jackson hzs wntten several biogra- 
phies, such as Sttpermex and Let\ Go. Yaz. for voung people 

Jacobs. Linda Anne mane ProelL EMC, I97r> A short biographical account 
with pictures of a succi*ssful skier that will be interesting to the vr>ung 
reader 

Kramer. Jerrv Fareu ell to Football World. 1969 A member of the peren- 
nial football champions Creen Bav Packers and himself a fornncr peren- 
nial All-Pro plaver. he focuses <in the field and the concurrent pains as he 
explains the factors in his decision to retire He has aKo written hi\tant 
Heplaif 

Ijbbv, Bill, and Havwof>d. Spencer Stand I'p for Samethm^ The Spencer 
liaifuood Stonj Crr>sset and Diinlap. 1972 One of the eleven children 
horn in Silver C^itv. Mississippi. Havwood used ba.sketball as « v#'hicle for 
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ypward v*kij| and iiiuiKul inohilitv \t a^c 2> Ik- vkas cjriuii^ over 
$2tMi.CHKI a vcar Thr aiitlior^ cliroiiKlrtl liiv \iic iii the niral Sctutli 
tliroiiuli ihf irlirtti»N ot Chicau** aiu! IVtroit t*» tii cullt'^o. llir 

0!v nipio aiic! the pr«» v 
Ijvh Kr»-derKk C o^iiiir Uork Oatul i^lii Man **t lui^r hall C P Pntriani\ 
M45 The liU- vlon «it Iiax-ball v urcat ("fiMiiir Mall, plavrr 
MiaiiamT. aiul nuner The aiitltitr provu!i-s in^cht^ X** ihi" ijam*- av it 
drvriiiprti w hilr rxplairiirii: thr coiitnlHitiiiu '»t Mack S«'vor.il vlawK pK- 
turt-N arr iitcliuh**! 

Maiith' Mickri TL' Edui atv-n i; BtLst hall Flaift r ^inunx arul Schiivtrr. 
I^M^T TIk" ^t«»n «»l tlir iiiittati«tri aiul aNMinilatinn dt hik- nt l»avc(Mirv 
iCrrjt Nlarv tit thr i;amr Mr trlK «»t his lr.ir\ and latrr MlcCl-^v'^ ' vkIh-ii a> 
a Pira! hot lir h<"UJn hiv cjrrrr It vli«v!ild br iiitrrt-Ntnr*: li» lia>rl>all tartv 
And t«> nirai vtiulrritv 

OurriN. J»-vvr witli Paul \rmurk Bhiikthxnk Murmw. IMTO \ii aiit«»- 
hi<»Uraphicai jcc«Hint f»t hiv athh tit tralv and «il:-thr-HrM artivitirs Mr 
jKfj ^pra^;^ o;* rariMn hlack-VK hitr rrlatiiHiv Jrul I>lack mihtancr 

Pirrvjil. Jim. and HirvhU-rt: \I F» ar Stnkr^ ( hit Ijttlr. Bnmn. I^) ).) Our 
ot lh<- ur*"atrNt i.t»RiriMLk vEtTir^ in Nport^ Invton It rrlatt-^ m thr 
atithiif V nt\Kit vvor<Iv \n\ rrctt\rr\ Imm mrntal illn*'^^ 

KuUi. liaU'. and ( on^Hhiir. lUtU Tit* Hnhr Ihtth Stttnt SclitiLi^lic I^MS 
Tlir dranutic rai:v-?«*-n*.ht*^ ^tor\ *A imr ha>rhairN nrral Ir^rndv and 
holdrr itf man\ havrhall rrc»»ftl\ 

lUhack. KfK Thr Uvji Uimtur, Enr Vxuhack Bantam, 197 1 Thr a^- 
i.Minl nf Hir 2. >»HI mih- |(»iirnr\ #»( thr IS-war-oid author Travrhni: \y\ 
l«M»t IrMfn Canada f*i \|r\K"t» hr rrc»ninlv ^n^ hiuh ad^rritiirr 

Satrr^ (^alr. jnd SjUrrnian, \l / \ni Third Bantam, I9TU \iithorrd In a 
tornirr fooflMll i:ri'at ulit» mirwv his carrrr — \ls painv, prtdilrm^. and 
sfKir^v. Inv irirtid^hipuith Brian Pict*»li». and h^ rrlii:inii\ Jaith 

Srh*»IlarMhr l)t»n and SavaO' Mirharl D*$p Watrr Crown Puhlishrr^. 
PCI Thr.jiilh<»r anOkmpK ^wminnni: thampinn. IrIK of thr drniaiuK 
m.idr iipofi Muxi-N-^hd athlrtr^ Schuliaftdrr wh.i uritrv thr honk uitli his 
>alr runniinafr first. riU^N m rninntr drtail Mimr ol ihrdaiK rirntMi* thr 
Iitt »ti a Mirrrs^hil athlrtr arul uhat |s rrqmrr<| ni trrinv i»l pnhli* ap- 
jMMr-mcf-s and training 

riMirnr Xfivr ( !$ nt* nf, ur^svci an<i Dnnlap hC> Thr hioijraphi of a 
Pin rf'* Ruan ImvImII pljvrr Bol>f-rh» ( h-mrnti- KIK thr paiji-N i»t this 
shorr lionk drsiiinrd for ^.mihi^ rradrrs Parts of thr Thivflr srrirv. tithrrs 
iu<UuU fimrhtnk0tr ( -.^mkn iUllu f»rluKini: that can Ih* rsprrialK .ip- 
I^rahfii; t«» thr r#'liu tant rrad*"r 

UiivoTt IVfh Muluimtutd \li pfifnam PC ( \ "Srr and Brad Bioi:raphv 
'tf rhr ihanipioiiNhip Iw^xrr h^ih in tin- Olvmpio and profrsMfinah- This 
h»*ok ufll hr of p.*rtKn[ar talnr to thr novur rradi r U-ianvr *A thr 
MHipIifird sX\ h- and thr nian\ drawinirv a( i ompanvitm thr narralivr 

^^ »»lt» D.ivr / ifuJ* ( nfitiu f {nullum S* h*,rdunrd ^fiir f xdr \ /M 
SuiuT.tnr Molt K^ii hart and U insTon, !«C2 Mis i oUr^^r t arrrr tainted 
h\ posNihlf rrlaTit.n\hif»s with i^ainhlrrs ' thr Mauk" -w-as harrrd from thr 
\B\ rhr t->tahirhr<i profrssiMnal h*ai;iir IlauklTts ^radllatrr{ from Bo\s 
lliL;h ri Iir' *»kKn and rhr sth»r*»| \ards »»f \ru Tmrk f itv (m f vrntfiallv 
p!a\ ai r|i# \H\ Uir *iril\ attn prr-Nsnrr hid Ix-rn applir d h iralK and 
puhlt* To admif him 
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\otjni:. Ik^riiicr Tlw Fu turt St i^ru oj frank l\ohm\t,n Mrssncr, 1975 Part 
i*f J srrio. I his hook jh*»ul l».iNchjirN fir%l Black tram iiuiia^rr drtjiK I ho 
CJrrrr jiul carK lifr tif Frank Hohiiixoii Because of the l<»pic, thr pic- 
tures, and the ras\ reading;, it and other* mi theseru'N \h()idd Hnd a home 
uith the%ouni; reader or the student with readini: problems 

Anlholojiies 

Ht»ntemps, \rna idnwu^ \fori0 AtltU tr\ Ootid. Mead. 19*>9 Thts an- 
th(»loi:\ ts oi partieidar intereNt and value U-cause n\ its treatment of mic- 
Ct^sfid Black athletes lu major as well a> muu»r \ports 

B*ftf\ Litt' Bottk of Spffrt\ S/onr\ Random Ht>use. 196^5 The editors have 
omipiled the stones from Bot/s 1 1/*- magazines llhistrated h\ Don 
MiIUt. the stories make ea^\. fast-paced reading The storiCN are tradi- 
tional Ixjt particularh appealing to vounu ho\s 

Davis, Mac Ba>fhnU\ I nfnr<:i ttahlr\ Bantam, Davis ha> compiled 

an excellent collection of short little stories and anecdi»tes most oi which 
are iiothmi: short of ama/inu 

(^elman. Steve >//uxiij Ohtmpu Chanipiotis W W Norton. 1964 \ tndv 
interestini: description of the successt's o( eleven vikjiij; athletic in the 
C)Kmpics The author covers American men > Jtdinnv UeLssmuller. Jerr\ 
Ijiicasi and women VVilma Kudolph, S(»nia Henief a> well a,s a few 
f<»re!i;n champions 

Hollander. Ph\ His .\ment at Wnnirit tn SpfMrt\ Orossct and Dunlap, 1972 
ThLs antholojL^v, divided on the hxsLs of each sport, covers the activities of 
man\ womt^n athletes B<»wlini:. Olvmpic sknn^, and horseback ridinu are 
sonie of the sports the author examinrs m terms of female participation 

and Hollander. Zander Thetf Dared ta Lead \rtwnca'\ Black 

\thh tt'\ {^rirsset and Dunlap 1972 An excellent seru-^ of short original 
articles hv hn*^ .tutht)rs The article's focus or. the personal lives as well as 
professional succ**sses ami their contribution of their chosen sport 

llvdr, Margaret and Edwin Wlun SpttdhKm^: McC^raw -Hill, 1961 The 
authors devote eath of the 10 chapters i(» an aspect of speed Bouinnin^ 
with the "fastot men in the world."" thev c<»ver such topics as horses, 
boats pi^eiuis, hot r<Kls. soap bc»\es, and spaceships in relatuui to spt»ed 

Lorinu'r. l^wrerice editor Br*'akirt<> hi Random House. 1974 The author 
has pi't »oi;ether froni books nine hrst-perstm accounts of athletes and 
their riescriptions of how thev learned to cope with excitement, ap- 
preh* MiMon, pain, and success f>f sports Xutobio^raphical accounts are 
from SfH'ncer Havuc»o<l. \lthea CfiIaoh, and Jackie Robinson, as well as 
six others 

McKav. Don. editor Wdd Whn L\ Dell, IMKS \n antholo;:\ devoted to 
racnm ^nd edited bv a reading sfH'Cialist The well-selecterl rradin^s 
should \h found particularlv interesting bv te'Miauers u ho are especiallv 
ifiteri*sted in "hot car*. " 

Mantle. \|ickrv Tlu (,hialiUf of Cmtrao C>anner, 196.J This collection of 
tTur stones of courage, braverv and heroism usmn examples from base- 
b.jll will W inspirational to the vouni; athlete who has suffered reverses 

Marsh Irvm^j T, and Fhre, F>lward Hr^f Sports S/onrv K V Diitton, 
1971 The rditors, aided bv sports writers serviim .is |udi;es. have pulled 
to;;ethf'r art outstandin;: lotiection n\ essavs frorn magazines and news- 
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papotN jiiil m'mtjI rxct'llriit piiotour^pli'* The mtu-s, uIikIi Iijs now ap- 
I>t-jrr*l Miicr IMII c<>\rrv botii tlu- inaj*>r jiul nuitor sports as wril as 
srvrral ii<*»t'ra! sports articles 

OueiK Frank, editor Ti't ttao Sport St^frus l,atrrii \ iiite (.oIKvtion ol 
stones that uill pro\ide interestini: reaJiiiU to \<Hint: peoph* 

laLrniiiK johii W aiul Pai;e. ("harles \\ Spnrf\ ami Sonets ljttU\ Broun 
!')7> \n outstaittliii^ collection ot readiniis on the role o| sports m 
\inerican societv The antholo^v HKliiJes sfune ormnial pieces as ueli as 
e\ter[)ts tr«tni iuioks and reprnits ot artules from a ili\erse selection o\ 
aiitliors Mich as Harrx KJuanIs, Jcrrv Kramer Prescient Jolin KenneiK. 
and Holler Bannister K\ainples are The Blatk \thlete on the C%»!leue 
Cta^Tlp«^" "The \HIiient Basrl>alt Flax^r "The SoU \merican ' and 
Women \thletes 

Newspapers 

Bfl^Lrhal! \tHs in Madison \venne, (;.»ral (;ahles, Florida >>|>-» \ 
ueekK neuspjpcr that contains statislltal and extensive ndornutioii on 
all aspects oj the sport It api>f-a|s m<»re to the placer than to the specta- 
tor 

[ia^h'thall WtfUf/ l^*S50\(ack \\eime. CrnsNc Pomte Michman lS2.i(> \ 
weekK iuv\spaiH"r pnltlishe<I s<.a>onalIv that contains an enormous 
amount r\ information ^n l>a.skethall In addition to statistical nifornia- 
tmn. each issne contains m-depth articles on teams, coaches and plavers 
at the sccondar\ coHeite ami professional Ie\el 

I oaf hall \#Hv lfiV>0 Mack \\enue. Crf^-se Pomte. Michi«4an IS2^> 
Published ueekK dnrmu the season, this newspaper covers e\er\ aspect 
of the spnrt Irom hiuh school to college F^ich issue cf>iitams m-depth 
articl«-s i»n coaches plavers. and teams 

S;»orr;rf:r IZI2 \<»rth Fmdherdi, St 1 om>, Missouri f>> I W> \ ueekK 

jK'uspjpt-r that l«icus<»\ on each spi»rt .vs it is m season Fmphasis ot 
o.verane is on ma|*»r sports at the protcsstonal and cidleijiate level K\- 
cellent sour* e «>! statistKal intiTmation r ^ hascliall iMltmu avrraUes ' 

Ma<;ay;Hies 

\thlttu hmrwt! 17!^ Mouanl Street Fvanst^n Illinois b()2(»2 ( ontainmi: 
manv articles untlen I>\ s jccesstul ctuu h»-s this (echnu al j<Mirnal is read 
hv manv I fMchi's, athletes aiuI sports tans 

Th* [hi-^kt fh iff Chw Parker Puhhshini: ( »»mpanv West \vack \eu > *irk 
U^*^f\ \ hii:hlv technical and < \pensive perMKlual that contains artich's 
l»v siKcesstuI coa* hcs This should he »»r<iered for purtha.se bv libraries 
where theo»mmunitv is lotalK committed I<» basketball This tiunpaiiv 
piblished siniilar ^Hirnals f»»r the otht-r sports 
Huifrhuo 119 Paul Drive. San Hatael ( jlilornia9m> U ith th« expansion 
ol th*' interest ifj bicvclim: manv librarians will wish to consider this 
ptirt h isf It < ontains ,*rtn Ic^ on evrrv thinu Ironi s.iddir si»reness to desert 
bikinu 

hjfuk Sf,i,rr^ ')! Fast 2Sth Sfrrrt Neu^ork \ 1IMM<» \ sports journal 
that 1 on( r ntr.iN-s on Blatk athletes mainlv professional btit alvo t »i||evje 
an<I inch s< hrfnl f»!.iv»«rs In arlditton it tontjins teilinnal artnh s l»ook 
revit-vvs anrl main fine pit tiireN 
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Hudtmo PC) Box 27:1 BiUiltitT, Colorado 80'5U2 A illuslrattil aiul 

surprwnuK uell w riltt u aiul tcIiUiI nuKaziiir thai deals with all aNpfCts 
*>f maritime Iifr In addition to containmu hou to a 'kIo, it also carries 
ad\t"nturo. liistorical, and iiru items 

Coach and Mhh u- 2(X) S Mull Street. Montuomer\, Alabama '3610'!- A 
Uo<kI sports iournal that contains general and techincal articlt^ »ls well as 
comnientarv on various development'* in sports, 

Wpt Rod Ma^azmv Petersen I^lblLshmu Co. 5%^) HoIKuo<kI BKd,. Los 
\nueles. California 90()2S (Characterized h\ pictures of customized cars 
sreuular cars that ha\e Ix-eii remodeled to look more IxMUtiful or 
adjusted t«» ^o fasten, this maKa^ine will have jireat appeal to the 
student 

Karatt* Illustrated IMT U Kmpire Avenue, Burhank, California 91501 
The evposilum of interest in the martial arts make this new magazine a 
consideration Althouuh some articles place tod much »^mphasLs on vio- 
lence, the mai:a/ine generallv emphasizes the sports aspect 

\l<nnr Trvnd UasKtzirw Petersen Puhhshms Co . 5959 Mollvvvood BKd , 
Los \ni:e!es, California 9002'S Thus maua/ine, vvhich emphasizes safet\ in 
the desiun and manufacturinjj^ *)f automo|>iles, is characterized bv pie- 
tures and anaKsLs t»f motor vehicles itjas mileage, handhnv:, braking} Be- 
cause of the interest in car\ bv teenauers. this is a u<uk! choice for li- 
braries 

Sr Wa^/ir Cow Scholastic Coach. Inc. 50 W 14th bt , New ^ork. New 
York I(K):36 ^ Une journal, written predominantK for the coach and the 
mature pla\er but also should find a home with several sp<-ctators 
(^>ntains several technical articlt^s 

S(in Dmr Pete rsen Publishing (^o . o9o9 HtnlKwnod Blvd. Los Anm*les, 
(California 9002^S This magazine contains articles uu underwater skin dn- 
inj;. on places of interest, equipment and techni<]ue 

Sport MacKaddon-Bartell (Corporatnui. 205 K -I2nd Street. New ^ork. 
New York 10017 PresentK edited b\ the fine sports journalist, Dick 
Sha[)p, this magazine contains man\ j;o<hJ articles for spectators on the 
maj<»r and minor sports Articles deal with plavers, coaches and teams 

Sports lllustraii'd 511 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. llbnoLs 6061 1 The 
largest stdling sports magazine that is characterized b\ fine v.ritmj;. ex- 
cellent pictures, and advertisements Wliile larfielv de\oted to the 
sfH'ctator sparts. It covers the minor sports and lesser kntmn schools 

Sporty VhdiuUlphia U2() Walnut Street. Philadelphia. PennsvKania 19102 
\ regional sports mauazine thai carries articles on teams, plavers, and 
coaches in the Delaware \alle\ area With the current sp(»rts mama, 
there should Ix- man\ journals hke this sprinumi; up around tlie nation 

Sports Womau 119 Paul Drive. San Rafael. California 9 1903 Containmu 
articles on plavers, coaches, and techniques this mauazine seems espe* 
ciallv appropriate for t<Kijv\ female athlete 

Snimmmti World Swimmim: World. Inc S522 B<-llanca, Los Vnp-les, 
(California 900-15 Magazines like this one and others similar to it ^Boat- 
inff Ski. World Tt-nnis, Birifflmf^^ Barkpat km<i fournai Uo(h*i; V^ orld. 
Karatr illustrated, and Vis}nn<i World are useful to purchase tor libraries 
wh<'re the s< hool f>r the communitv has a particular interest in (hat sport 
Thesi' magazines contain uood pictures, articles, aiul illustrations on 
plav*"rs, coaches, trams andrvents 
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Tnu k ami Fuld \cn^ PO B<»\2%. I.os \ltov Cahlorma 94022 A journal 
tonUiininv: intormati<m of mU rest t»i athlete and ooacli The jouriKil \ui\ 
l>otli tecliiiical articles aiul general inforination on meets ami athletes 

Wotjwn Spnrt^ Women's Sp<»rt PubkshniU Conipanv, 1660 b Amphlet 
Bl\<l San Mateo. Caliliirnia 5(X3U6 With the rise of uomen\ participa- 
tKin III atliletics and emergence ol women on male teams, tins in a ver\ 
likeK Iihrarv accjutsition It coders plaxers. coaches, teams, and events 

World Trnnis V>3 Madison Avenue, New \ork. \evv York 10017 For li- 
brarians where there Ls a I. r»is emphasi> m the scIkjoI *)r conununitv , this 
ma^a/nie is a nnist It contains artules ^pictures and diagrams} on the 
leadnii; fiunrtN ni the sport and technical essavs on how to improve one's 
^ame 

Nonpriiil Media 

Hl'W Edm atunxal Mi dm Super S MM Sih nt I dm Loops BFA FcKicational 
Media 2211 Michij;an \venue Santa Monica, California 9OI04 A series 
of him loops ^or several sports ^volIevbalL handball) with several film 
lot»ps foreachsport The vahie of this series lies in the attention tonnnor 
sports and detail, and the several films devoted to lifetime sports 

Elcmentani Vhusiad Ediu ation lihn Ijfop\ Falinji Films, 2225 Massa- 
chnsetls \venne, Cambridue M.i.^sac husetts 021(0 This film loop series 
contains some films that will be useful for self-instniction in the librarv 
' throw ini» and calchini; arms and abdominal strength* These, in turn, 
can niotiv ate additional readinu 

/irsf \td Falnii; Films A series ot mx sound himstrips that explain 
pr<»cedures to lollow in cls^s o| in|ur\ or accident Should appeal to 
scouts, athletes, and others inter<>st< <I in first aid 

Hou to rlaif Soltball \thletic Institut<\ 7iJi5 Merchandise Marl, ( hicauo 
Ilh nois 8(x>5 ( \ sound hlnistrip with tape t.i.ssette that explains with 
graphics the ba>n fundamentals and t<'chnnnies of the sport This is |ust 
-»ne oi a new series 19Tfi ) produced l)v tli<- \thlelic Institute for the ele- 
mentarv school student that can easdv (h* used bv them uidividuallv in 
the Id>rarv 

Introdurmsi Hadmviton National Film Board ot Canada The liinda- 
mentals and niles are exidained \u this tob»r filmstrip with actompanvinjj 
diagrams and pictures fi»r turther clarification 

Iturodwmsi VoUt'tfhall National Film Board of Canada \ color filmstrip 
that contains the rules and fundamentals of the ^ame of volievbail as 
well as diaiirams and picture^ to illustrate major points niade 

Etani to Suitn BF \ Educational \f<-dia, 2211 Michinan Avenue, Santa 
Monica, California <Hhm These two captnuied filrnstrips follow a voun^ 
bov and uirl from their first sw iinminu tiass throuuh their development 
and accomplishment in the sport 

Midti Mt'dm Plt'/idm^ Skdl Kits Troll Vssociates. 320 Route IT, Mahwah, 
New Jerscv 07130 A new series with each kit comp*»v*d of a short liook 
containum information about an a.spect of the sporl ^football— the kick- 
inv: nameJ. a casseite tape that foNows the book, a filmstrip that i^ based 
upon the book and svnr hroni/ed with the cassette and activitv skill cards 
that ran used for follow up reinlorcemerit This ki» is t Irarlv one ol the 
finest f)r<Klu( ts on th<^ iiiark(*t 
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\tu Sjtort^ In huufttt's Super hnuu Cii^wllv and Ibinin Kivl to Heel, 
Vthlehc Institute. 7(X5 McrcliaiuiiNr Mart. ('liicaKt*. llluiots MK)5} \ neu 
M>ric> of Him loops ^ 1970 ' in uiiuor ,votcer> ami lifetime sports *^olf. had- 
mintoiO These, loimer tliaa most film loops \!.)-20 miiiuteNlarestill use- 
ful torNelt-mstruction in the lil>rar> and as a Ntiniuhis to reading 

Sptprts (7^A<-i/;n \Iankato, Miimesota Oeslwood House, 1975 Tt> \ 
series of niiiltmiedia kits on si^ries sports lu r<H's Kach kit ctnitaiiis a soft 
cover lH*ok and a read ahuii; cassette This kit uill In* es[W'ciall\ appoalum 
to some vouimsters .is it unes insights into the otF-the field activities ot 
the stars a> well as helping the reluctant and slow reader to read 

S;>or^ S«;>( rN/<in Mankato, Mmnrsota Creative I'dutation. 197 } A series 
ol books with acuunpanvim; ta^sette that lollows the t<'\t wt»rd 1)\ word 
The series i% more atlvanced than comparable hook-cassette kits and as 
s!ich would Ih- for the uitermediate level student who has (established 
sorne skdl m readim; Kxamples of titles m the series are Hank ,\aron^ 
jtick \u kl<2it\ l\<i^if hU'm\n<i^ and Poncho Gonzales 

Wonu n Who W in FAIC Corporation. 197-1 \ new smes that combnies a 
cassette tape with a short Inioklet on famous women athletes ((^hris 
Fvert, Janet l.vnn^ This series wiIIIh' extremelv valuable to the reluctant 
reatl<*r 

Bulletin Board Materials 

(OnuTM I9Th Baskctlmil ^varbitttk (^inv<'rs(\ Wilnnnnton. Massachusetts 
0ISS7 V collecti<ui of statistics, information, and pictures from the pre- 
vuHis sea.son The annual contains hinhliv:hts on professional, colleue. and 
hmh scluMil teams as well as sports trivia uniles traveled for certain 
teams' and inten-stinu anecdotes on basketball oddities Several items 
can Ix" cut out and posted to attract interest to a book displav 

lor )onr Bulletin Board Peniisvi^ama \thletic Products Livision, The 
(General Tire and Ruhl)c*r Companv, Ba\ 951, \kron. Ohio, -l;^3()9 A 
series of bulletin board materials in several sports with picturc*s of plavers 
jH-rformrnK certain techniques Captions explain each technu|ue One or 
two of these can Ix* used to catch interest on a bulletin board 

l undanu Utah for IkUer Ba\kt'thall Converse A short b(»okiet contairnnu 
suiiiiestions for .elf improvenu nt of the basketball plaver Illustrations 
<lemonstrate technnjueas an eve-catcher for bulletin boards 

Let's Look at S]wrt\ Chart Svru'y instructor \ seru^ <)f 1 P 2" x 1*^" charts 
coverinu 21 sports that ilescriln' the e(|uipmenl, lermintdoiiv, hislurv and 
action of each sport Tor each, there are si\ charts, m addition It) informa- 
tion photos and diagrams 

Pictures C«)lleue and prijh ssional teams will provide plctur<'^ in black and 
white In re<]uest These are both head and action shots that make e\- 
cellent bulletin board 4if displav materials, esptciallv when cooidinaled 
with a book about the athlete 

Press Books Most eolleue^ and profe^Monal t<Mms make available to the 
public press books In some cases, there is a charge but in most, thev are 
provided uratis These ciintain pictur* s and can l>e used in bulletin board 
or (»ther displavs The pndessional teams also srll team vearhooks. which 
also contain Kne bulletin board materials 
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Expose and Protest 

B<»ul()rK Jmi rni CUul )nu Ihthit Fakv tt Pvr\<malltf Morrtnv. I9TI 
Bout<»iK the auth»>r oi Hall l our^ a \unA. critical of baseball. telK nj the 
nMetions to hLs first l)o()k as well .l\ Ims attempt to makt* a comeback .ts a 
pi aver 

Kdwards. Harr\ Fhi Rnoli oj the liltu k \thl^ i^ The I ree Press. I%<J 
The author, active in the Black athlete s movement, has detailed the his- 
torical and (ontemporarv involvement ot Blacks in sports .Spccificallv, 
he cntici/es the mistise o[ Black athletes in collcuc and the pro s and the 
blatant racism in sports at all levels 

I loch, Paul lUp Ojf the Btu Ctinu Tin ExpluUatum of Sports htf tin- ('oner 
Eliic \riclior Bo<»ks, I9T2 lie analv/es the present state ot biu time biu 
business sports and finds it lackinn tn manv areas Hoch critici/es the 
dehumam/inii aspects ot athletics, and preoccupation of owners uitb 
making monev, the contormitv and blind obedience required ofplavers, 
sexist attitudes, and racial discrimination 

\Ienu\esv. Dave / Was Vhunnfi for Sun n al Kamparts Press, I9T0 The fas- 
cinatinji raiis-to-riclies storv of a sviccesstnl plaver who questions the 
svstem and the tactics of lootl)all coaches The author recounts tiie price 
he paid to hi* successful and wonders if it was worth it 

Olsen, jack llie Black Athlete A Shamcfil Storif Time-Life. I%S B<*. 
cause of the recent changes in societv anc' sports, this l)ook is sornewliat 
dated However, it still contains a \UMlth ot information from the 
experiences of Black *^thletes involviir^ discrimination in sports 

Sample, johnnv. with Fred Hamilton and .Sonnv Schwartz Conjee Mon\ o} a 
l^rtii Ballplmier Dell. h>70 \,i autobiographic account that attempts to 
look inside lootball (Considered to be o\ protest-expose vanetv of sports 
literature, it is not <iuite as radical as mosi m this cate^orv 



Summary 



In 1923. Ellw ood Cubberley encouraged principals to provide for 
flexibilitv in the curriculum, "even in schools where the courses of 
studv is rigidk outlined, and even based on definite page assign- 
ments in definite textbooks, the principal will still find it possible to 
suggest some points for omission or emphasis."* Fortunately, to- 
day*s educators have a wide range of methods, strategies, and cur- 
ricular arrangements available and have the freedom to use them. 

Clearly one of the most useful and educationally sound cur- 
riculum revisions that has appeared on the scene iS the simple 
restructuring of the length of courses. This results in a flexible and 
comprehensive program called minicourses. Defined as **an> educa- 
tional experience that involves a detailed and in-depth study of a 
specific unit or subject, jointK planned by student and teacher, and 
for which less than a semester of time is used/'^ this grass roots 
movement has several clear advantages that require the serious 
concern of all educators. 

While characterization is difficult because of the individual and 
local nature of the movement, the following are the general ad- 
vantages: 

a The program has great appeal to students and they find it 

interesting and relevant, it has led to a revitalization of English 

and the social sti^ lies, 
h Students have a more positive attitude toward the course than do 

students in a traditional arrangementv 
c Students have a more positive attitude toward the teacher than 

do students in a traditional arrangement, 
d Teachers have a more positive attitude toward their students and 

the teaching profession than do teachers instmcting traditional 

courses 
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MIMCOl asKs 



f In imM MUiatioiiN aUciulaiKe has increased during the period ot 
(he program 

{ The courses capitali/e on (he mtert^sK aiul strenuths of the 
(eachers 

^ Promotion of mutual cooiH'ration Utween the school and coin- 
niunitv. thb can lead to nnpro\ed school-comnuinitv rela- 
tionships 

h Students have opportunities to develop responsd)ilitv through 
aiding in the planning, co-teachin}X «ind coordinating of the 
program 

i The projiram proinott*s humanistic education in larue schooK 

which are sometimes impt*rsonal 
J The program seems to offer students in small schools more 

content and opportunity for in-depth enrichment than ordinarilv 

a\ ailabte 

k Minicourse arranj^ements encourage mterdbciplinarv offerings 

and interdlsciplinarv learning experience's. 
I The opportunity for promoting affective education through 

student involvement and the arrangement of options within the 

svstem characteri7(*s mini s 
m Students Ix^nefit from the learning experience's associated with 

minicourses that emphasize action afield trips, simulations, 

demoiKstrations)and de-emphasi/e textbook .approaches 
n Mini's ofTer provision for individual difFerences 
o Fk'cause of the heterogeneotis grouping arrangements of students 

the stigma usuallv attached to students in slower sections is 

diminished 

p The inexpensive nature of mini's (normallv just a small sum in the 
school budget) helps to encourage their development and use bv 
the school administration and school board 

i\ The program m<'ets the challenge of change vvithin the svstem 
through student, teacher* and administrative coopt^rative plan- 
nmg that Ixvrs results 

r The flexroilitv of the mini arrangement [K^rmits the curriculum >o 
meet the needs of the student whether cognitive, alfective. or 
psychomotor If a needs analysts survey reveals the lack of job 
awareness, a mini can satisfy this more <iuickl\ thui through 
traditional curriculum integration procedures 

s Significant possibilitK^s f'xlst for the development of self-esteem 
among students P'or the problem student mini s oiler a r<Ml 
chance for a fresh start— a chance to get back in the game 

t T<Mchers and students have the opportunity to meet and shar<' 
common intert*sts n<»t normally found in ihv conventional set- 
tmg 

u Mim's advance a feeling of electricity and enthusiasm that carri^^s 
ov<T to the entire school program ^ 

Er|c jo 



I lit" •ilNKui\.iiitai;«'v ttioTj^h t«tfttifialc|\ \t'v^ Ji* t-xist ami tlu'it 

in-^^ :hr»>Ji^!i tompntrr a^vLNtafi^t" h**i{A av^u! t!a-v Miai; 
K a^MUnirirnt <4 a iiuni (-» (rai ht-rv ijt, ki!i4 propT Kav k-^r. ntu! 

(.jii t aiisc prohif-rn^ Mi»{H-hilK, thi^ \^*uX otrcrs ijiiiiirhfM^N t** an! 

V histpu tor\ riia\ tf\ t«> ur «^r(>ofat«- iniK h irit**fniatinri iiit" a 
niuu r«"^nlfut*: »i a mis(-tIficahonal rxjH-ricTii i- 

d H»'srart!t ^ik! c^aitxation ojf pr»»;^raiiis hav Um-ti :infu:iia[ This 
si-rriiN t<t U" *iixkIK ihaititirii; witfi »"M"n sont«" *i<KtoraI th»-Ms 
t i»rnpl«'tr-<i m the arra K-ach sthool n imn pm^ram cvahijlK*!! ^^di 
hiffush aitoiirttahilit'. <ii>ctimriitanon f*»r th«- loinmiiriit^ anJ 
j^H-nnit fn«Khhcation\ '\*hrf*' no'ilrj 

f Pnor piartnini:, lad «»t ci iicpth ifitrHrr. tualK ht»ii«-%t trt jrrnrnt 
and I. oitvf-ritiortal traJmonal approaches lyttt wilhr\(»tic ncu rtth*s 
<»h! "Wrticu- rir^^ hi»tll»- ha%f characl*-r!7(*<i \»pmf c<HirM*v I Mni: a 
>.\ .r»"malK appr«Mch„ thcM* prohlrm^ can raMl\ Jx- avoitirt! 

t I?iKjtifMjiiatr covf-raiif oj haMC dirncnlar arra>. can r-miIi in 
^rafJfialf-s uith srnt^ti^ kr(»»wir'di;»" ar«<i sl^il! \\('aki»^M-s u vnlital 
Mihjf-clv Thr a\«>Kiano" nf (his (!i>at!v anla;:*- throiii^h miuh'** 
!t'r(ii»i! taf^nltv a<!M\rm»-nl «»f stii«!rnls and pf<H <*ss %kills *"m 
phaNis "AilI ri^suit m a rimr*- proiiiuliM- jrid proHlalJc pr»ii;ram ' 

The rrmo\al of thrso disatKaritam-s. uhilo not iruar.intcrini: mic- 
c»*ss, uill MuniHcantlv ciuitnbiitr t«> the rrali/atiun of the potential 
of the miniciHirse projrram 

The concept of short intensive courses uhile neu to edijcalu»n 
has siicct^sfnlK srrved aN part of the trainin*: pniiirams of biisin»-ss, 
Unvernment, and the militan for man\ vears This refreshini: al- 
ternative can sEimtilale e(Itical<»rs and students to make learnnii: 
warduiu and satisfxinu, consrfinenlK enahlinu students ni»t onl\ to 
acquire knowh-due hut to en|ov its ac<piisilion Feu, if anv, ed?ica- 
r!«»nal innovations can point to such successful claims hacked h\ re- 
search If the critics <if education are ci»rrec^ in their criticism that 
thi' school curriculum is irrelevant, impersonal, and <nit<IaEed. thm 
mmicourses hold the* kev to chanuini: that situation 
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( hupU r Tuf U hr4 Uirn. ..firw-^ - 

: R*»K rr^ \rth»ir D jiid RoK-rt K CaUv Thr MuuconiNr Uhcrrtht- 

> Onr tfK- thrf■a^ U* xht- vjliditv i.f rf-%t-arch ^tudu-x .»» minicotjfsrs i. 
^r.^i*aaElon t-ttrct That pi^xitu.- rt^ult^ ma\ <H.c-jr Uxaiiv- thr 
nrw approach rathor shan U-cauM- thr p'vc-r^m 

i K.^biE. Miw-vtrr '\liin-('.*t]rN.'v jn thr^Ji^h Sch».oI Sx^^mI stud.. 
* urnoilum i'h*^ s, , u:l smdu . \pril I97> \ m 4 p 170. 
aruf S\K.".trr K.>hfir \ ( nmpariNor, of Mmit-nt Xchir^rment and 
Hrtr-ntJ.-n S*>fectiw* \».r.>i-w Ohjectivr Fxammati.iri^ in thr s^cui 
sxndu'^ a- Hui-ncrd DuFrrent In-tnicEionai Pattrrnv 
nj.puMjvhrd Doct..fj! Di.srrtatiofK Th»- Prnn-vKai a stat»< 

> Cudaiti- D.u.aid Mimo tif-t's \rr Thri. I M-hi!" rJ^i* C7»rir:ri:; 
//oftw \pni I'^C^ \oI Jrt pp 4K*>-7 

^ Ma%uard Rof^-rt \la\imiim Rt-^ult-v tr.»m Wxui i tHjrs,>s TfMu\ 
Edrnfirt'^n S-ptvmf^-r IW# \ m| >S p 

7 

S Ifr.d p "C 
Ut K'.K-rt^ Xrthurf) afid R-.U-rt K C.^hK- p t^Zl 

U U thr nurin-.Mirst- pr.»i:ram takr'x a> it\ mcth«Kh»Ioi:icai Ntrati"4;\ a 
pr«)ct*XN apprtMch u.*rkirii: t«mard drsc<»%rnns: thf stmcturr l^^ a dtv- 
cipiinr, thiv Nri:mrnt»"d appri>ach nrrd unt he a pmhlrm Srr Jrromr 
Rninrr. Th* Frr^rt^^^ nf t'dtirfUiori C :amhridi:i% Ma^^aohu^rtts 
H<>v.ard I riivcrMti. Vn^s, and Barrv BoM-r Imjtttnf in th* S^h^uiI 

^tndu-^ CU^^r^uim \ StrnU^uff'f Trtu hinc ( "ultinhijN. ()hu» ( harle\ 
Mrrnii F'uhhNlimi: f ^mpanv. I^CI 

12 lind p >b 

I> (ilatthorn \i!an \ \!tt rmu if i'\ in Eduf fitiari Wh*urU and Putter ants 
\»-\\ \*^fk Drwid \lrad and Coinpanv, I97'> pp 

\ RoK^rt^ \rthiir D an<l Rn^x-rt K CMe p f^y> 
1 Ma\war(I RiiJ>f"rt R p yh 

> Sfrrn. Xdrh" H Snrrv Dr Silhrrman' Mini-foiirsrs in thr Miiih 
Sch*M»l hnizltsh ftnirnal \pril 1972 \ o| ril pp .>52 

I (datthf.rn \llan p 92 

■> S\%rnM»n Uilham r*'rii^/f f/; X/inu ^^/f/rw h'U rtit t \ Frtf^^rnnu \rw 
^ork Fiintam Bor.k^ 1972 p 7 

Hirtini: with Frrr F'ormini: \fUXfm\ Srhntth |972 \n| 'HI p 

2> 

7 (datthnrn XlLin p 92 
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rr -^ar \l-r»' Mtniuiavt.. ^^K^^ l Pr. -ram- \ V^^r B^iU- 

( haflc-s F Mrrnil FfiMi-hno: ( ompaii^ I JM 
12 (.uJaitis [> >riaI«J p SK> 

r> K.^^rt-. \fth«fD aiKiK» K-rtk (^-hU" p ^22 
! 1 rarkiuxm Dafiu l S p >.>l 

r> !n a*l<>^!'*fal dt^M-rtat^'n \iitirr^*'ii ami KiihRfk U*mxd MimcoufNt-N 
;:rm raIK mjtjirr m» rr (hr iiistnu t«»r n timr tor ofiiaiu/atttm. iirU 
rrtpN anti r%alua!ion Ja^k H.m \mifrv..rii aiui l,i"osiara K»il)Kvk 

Tu rd t.durnti^m ¥>.r*h ^ u'lh * n«M.t-*ral Dis^.-rtati.tn t lUvrrMt^ 

XtifshfTit ( *»l.ira<i*». !*'K> 
Ir. \lai,»"r Roh.-rt /V, ;*<>rini: /rt^frfi^ n-^rit;/ ^V%r'' nj* v I\-Imont 

< alii»»riua hVafm FnhlL^irfs. 1 
IT iV(^..o J<^hn P ami Udliam R C,ra%vti>rd H:. P^v. /u;f' -t; 

.irmnii and In.tnn tinri Edtiratvmc! h\urhnb>i:u Kn^rlow^Ki ClitK 

VnvJrfM^ Prt-uUc'-Hal!. I^^S pp 2>^5TH 
Is RuvNoII laim-^ \f .^hdnr In^trm w^n Muii.t api^Ii^ Btu;:r^^ Pnhli^hui;: 

( .»mpari^. hCl p 11 
^* ParkinNt.fi Daia»"l S p >32 

20 Hrit/marin Um Rai. t:drirntinnfi! C<2m*^^ 'ind SimulaUnn^ W a>h 
jir^toT, |)(^ Xafionai F*iiica?ionaI Fiiiicahon WtKiatioa J pp 

21 ( harl*-* < \l hidiiidurdiz*d hf^frui tvm [,<hiin ThrC \ \lo^h^ 
C *»mpafi^. I^»Tf> 

22 R \ a^ul I l> ^^^-n^r Jr Mim-C *«irNt-N \laxi Morair 

ih!:h^*-^hr^dlf.unui! {>Kf m\H'T l^ill \ul > p n»> 
2> (.latth.-rn. \lUu \ p in 

21 B.uk BaNK^unhr SchnoK \.ri.u*A (KtoUT2I. iMTLamiSu- 
/anrir IVI^-sNrps F(iiKJti<»n s Rrlurn T»» RaMCN t<hrona! /?# w .in /i 
/.\,»orfv SrptrmK"r!2 Im7> \mI 2 \m IO 

r> (.c-rladi s ami l)<maM P Fix T^arhiuc ^ind \i*'din \ 

^U^f*nuitv \p;frufiih FncI*"-""*! ( hllv. \»"\\ Jrr-t x Prtntu r- Mali 

m p IT 

sJimti, k RKhard \ artd P.Hmia \ sdimwck Cn/fij* Trm i s in r^rr 
r/c.r../;m Miihnqiir [«n\a Um ( Rr(Avri l^*T'> pp I > 1 

2: Hml pi ... I 

2S U. isr ( harirs Muti-f onrsr^ Spark t^r Stndrnt t nru hrnrnt 

\fri"Tt ^ horrf. \|.|\. 1470 S> p 71 

2^» Phrtuii: wirh Frrr F^miui^ P 2H 

>l» Vrirrr MuharlD \!iniomrM-.(:rt It \\\ \u s.h.dsh.p (kt-Ur 

Ui7l \oi VI p fv> 
n Hji.\varri RoU rt R , p 
>2 ParkiriN^Ti Danir! S p "yl 

IX Diir Fciv;..* \udi>\i^rial \l*rh"il^ tu T^iuhini: \ru \ nrk Molt 
Rum har( aiui Win^^'Mi l*H>** 



>* Irt jtiditL.ti t** ^Hr\r\iii^ »»thor iii^trKSs anti <»liu-f ^*.h.M>N fur mmi- 
L * fif\r .tiitiuit-N a:ni ^iat»•r^a^^ *»thrr >»<nir<e> niai. hrlp the NSat*-^ 
I)#-(>art:ni'titN »»t KdtKati.»n ami tu tiff ♦ n in tdnt atiun H* n» ari h irt 
t.iiiii r.tinTi prior ti» i^C> ^huh It^N inl»»rinatioi; aiui c^MirM-^ uhich 
<.an U- •ihtaiiu-ti thr*Hi;:h thr KHK N\vt»"m 

>" SMrriN«»ir Ulliiallli; p 7 

TrrtBnnk Tt-rr\ I) Fialu^ifujn \ Vrai tud OtuL t^^'T'C^htr^ \cu 
>'*rk \ia,ra%^-{hli lVM>k ( ompan^ I47t pp IM-ll^ 

>7 FI'it-Einann Um Ka\ and ( harlt^ Stjr*.pi»l: The Sviai Mud«-N 
Ftacher aiui \lra>unttc the of Cla>^r«»om IrotPK ti*tii Th, 

' Uil Smdu - J^^nrTud V"**^: ! > * 

Kfathvi.>hl DaMti K {VniJnart S BL.nni ami {krlrain B MaMa 

/)' rTif.:-i \t-u >«vrk I *tn'4rnaii> (-rerii. l^vJ 
V* Hl"«'nt {Vrifamin ^ Taxnr.t'Tnu nj lUliu'ciinncA ( ^hu f (n, -.^ tittud' 

i*» k»hl» r Kofn-rt j Urr\ L Barker and I)a\ id Mih-^ K* fi<ir lorfi/ ^ . , 
r:r* ^ f.ru/ /ft^f^i* fiorj I^r^turt \1K n aiuI Bac«»iK I^)7tl pp KS-75 

( ru:f)% r f , Tif — 'S^tid'tim; ( ^rh'-r^ \lvi:i i>ur^, s 
I MarriN I .nu^ ( rixi> ;:^ thr fii^h Vh.M.K The Lite Foil IaU \la\ 

( haptrr fir l/irjiiv/im,- / \m*'n/vi\ \f«n/im#- I!t'nt(2<:>'' 
I Hfd/niaiin, Uni Ka^. Xmeraa > F*>ri:*>ne;t Marihme MeritaO' \ 
\.. i 

1 Hitr.hr"Idt r Namtj.-I F s ,me S<"a Terms in I^nd Speech \»'n En- 
ilUind <^>,uirt» Tiff (k t*<U r 1^*2'^ \o| 2 pp f>2.>-a>> 

> ( alkiriN I leiitenant ( arhvs. I S \ "Hi>U>ncjl and Proft^Monal \ott*s 
on the \j\al ( ampai^n of Manila Ba\ m IS9S ' i nu* d \tatt ^ \m al 
In.fttuf, Frn,^,; dtntl^ Jnitr. |S^J^> \ ol 2.> pp 267-^22. and \dmiral 
Deue\ f 

( hiipfrr S:r — Mtnu tjur\*^ 2 ' ^pfJrt^ LUt-ratur/^ 

1 Vrh'ithnot \lav Hiil and /^-na Siitherlaml Ckildn n and Books 
(-lenvicv, Ilhn»»is Sc<TEt. F«»r»*Miian and (^»mpan\. 1972 p (71 

2 Heit/mann Kafhh^en and Wm Rav Meit/mann ' The \thl<'ta ( oach 
artd ihe I,ihrar\ ' l!!inf/vi l.i}nnnc\ March. 1972 \*A vl \i» ^ pp 
22*>-7 

> ( oath Sanford Patlak of th** I niverMt\ of (;hiCai:o I^nhorati»r\ Umh 
School a pionrer in aidinv: ^tndentv through the xisv of sports litera- 
riire. stati-s his "i-ieuN I'm out after those in troiihle in read- 
\U)l VVhrn I Fnd >ome*»ne v-ho hkes sports l>nt dis|ike\ reading. { 
puk up the hall ( ateh sijch students earK . \oii mav he ahle t" chanO" 
rh#'ir aUiftuh- toward f«M»k\— help pre\ent disconrai:ement- failure, 
»'\en their <lroppini: out of >.cho*»I Flh-n I^niar Thomas Books are 
the ^;rf■ate^t l^turnril fjf }\t ndmii Novemher, Uavuood 
I)orvi»n former ha^kethall star at ( ohimhia lniversit\, ^\\t*s the 
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hra-^. haJ o^t ha.k« ti-ail tuT .t v - t ^M.-k that ^kI riu a^o.* t-r 

uav tht- hrs: -nr I f* I musr ha^r thf^^i-h it h^r m\ tsinrs 

last -^Intl hnX U ua^ aH ^ .li^KiMr— hou t*. . iiatJ^r »ilfri ti.M, h.m 

t.. m-w« uitituut titr h-u T>r siKM.t tiu- !unn> sh-t rti l-or 

»-\,*iH|n. I a hat! Tin ^%hru I vh^t thr i^ntp. f. and thr ^M».»k 

thujas ^^ tK.-?....k lU^u.^^i p..r..^i srnnh.^r. ( Ma\ l^**^^ 



( ,;hK.«fU-V Kllu^.-Mi /^.. /Vr..tfwf -in^i //Jv ^N^-/ Boston 

H Hi-hton \lit:i(n ( on>;>aiA I O mM* AS- vV# 

I oaf KoU-rt i /ajv—^on rr Strnlr National \vN.,oattoi. j>i 
s,., HMiaf^ vh.M.I CruMtpalv \nhiuxl ( ojurntion Maf.it l-*^ I'C J 
ViantK<Uv K r^hmt^Iu^atfu \ oi ^ \o 12 iVw mUr J 

(.urnthrr fohn arM KoU ft lU-t^. a- r>- H U^lham(, ^vrrr \ 

t'lmfUtlri \ftm> nr.. . r-u*hr:'>u^J C'-ur^*^ |).h. tofalDi-M-rta- 

ti. n Uavti- Matr \ ni^-vT^itx 1^7% \Ihrrt Oiuer MaMmi/ini: thr 
\ lo, k at ( urrKtilum \itrrnativrs \atioTul WoUation <»i 
^.,nnd.tr^ vho.,I FVuKipaK \nn<ia! ( <nnrntion Maah IVTJ 
/i.w,.r. fJr.r,m-r, \ ol ^» \n N Vi^invt 147 J KD UV* JU 

latnoa Unua Qnartrr N^^t.-m Uioloi:^ xu a MiuH vhooi /V 
\ru,ru,in h a. r VvhtM^t^ \<\ ^ V> (> M> Maponr 

( , xx^lurt Mmlulrs atni MiitK our^r-s iof thr Irttr^ratoi V inn » n / 

/..i/?ur \ vhvUiT^ > ^ -J »»> P iat k Koi, \n<ii rvoo 

^rni I ror,ara ktihurk Hu r./o;»rN. r^r .niJ fft'.. '^r. f r .;/ri.ifi< . n 

\nri:. -f.rv. Sfr^i, rrir, f >r i'» n» raU ihu uH^ >n h i^rfh u » D^ntoral 
Oi.MftatJo^. iTUx^fMT^ ot \orTh.n, (oioraiio i47> Utimr I) 
Hol^ rts nui Uol^t-rt k (.aMr Miru \ .-rMi. Trathtional \n Kxprn 
nu atal Ntu«K ot llJilh Sil.ooi Nona! Ntudirs dif"^ - «»la ' National 
(oMU.iI ior tlu No, jal Vniii^s \rtfnial Mrrtuii: \o^« mU-r 
Boston lU^.r.uh in hiin^nunn s«-ptrmlxr ^ -I ^ \'> 1*^^ 

f»> \-A K.Uani Iri-nak \ smJv r/^. f ^ of s/rorr C orir^, yri 
/r/-nor. rrJ;/if h^u.U With t mphn.u *>n I f^r^ \\hi> h l^rnhn 

V, ..rlaihtu <>i \h..rf ( <rnf^* rhw. loralOi^M-rtation 

\t>rth' rn liliTioiv I ntw'fMt^ Vi' \ 

UoKfts UthMfl) anaUol.rtk \U* M^ni-.nrM Uhrr. thr 

\ttr. tr.r i,u\i >-mtnt i> \ d^Kttd Ifrvnak HoNft M i% 
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Appendix A 

Successful Free Forming: Checklist for Schools 



Want to a\oid problems that make free forming more fiasco than 
fiesta;* Th en look to the list below. It covers some tips for gettmij 
around major problems successful!) , 

Make sure you communicate free form's educational goals to 
\our communit), especial!) parent groups. Otherwbe, citizens ma> 
criticize it as an "odd-ball experiment" and a waste of ta.x mone>. 
One wav to communicate. Prepare w ritten materials to distribute at 
PTA meetings. NW Trier East High School. Winnetka. Illinob. 
offered parents a 10-point rationale that spelled out benefits the 
school hopes to achieve, e.^. "Students and teachers will become 
increasingly aware that the community is rich in human resources 
which should be tapped by schools." 

Let teachers know^ right from the beginning that you'll welcome 
their participation as both planners and instructors. Don't be sur- 
prised if some teachers are initially lukewarm to free forming. 
Experience shows most teachers come around, once they see others 
involved. 

Emphasizing that students should be accommodated first, allow 
teachers to register for courses they'd like to take. Just as students 
learn from playing teacher, the faculty can benefit from playing 
student. 

If controversial speakers or activities are on the agenda, keep 
publicity about them in perspective. Don't make a point about play- 
ing them up because sensational press coverage only antagonizes a 
lot of people. If they do get blown up locally, emphasize lhat they 
are only part of a much larger program. 

Make sure the board knows about the free form prog*«:n ahead 
of time. Send them a copy of the schedule at least two to three 
weeks in advance. That way, they'll be prepared to handle any ques- 
tions — or flak — from the public. 

Since student interest and participation is all-important, be sure 
to go to youngsters for suggestions on program content. If you plan 
to use polls, learn a lesson from New Trier, Ask students to specify 
course titles 



From \ntion\ Schools, V'olnmr 90. 1 JuK 1972 ('opvriKht 1972 h\ 

McGraw-Hill, \nc Rcprintr<I with p<'rmnsion 
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if planning to rt'i:i>tcr students, not schedules »uit t\Mi to three 
ueeks earK si> the\ ha\e time tt> stud\ and make choices caretulU 
Sirue MUinusters t»bject strt>n^l> to beiEiU herded inti» a dininu hall 
or audit*»rmm all together, consider a>km*i teachers to scr\e as 
reUistraiN for groups of 10 to 20NtudentN. 

Brief teachers on the content of the prouram. st* that the> caEi 
aELsuer students' ciuesti*»iLs about tt That will cut ilou n mi students 
Ciuninu t<» the ofKce for uiftirmatioEi 

Post schedules of the program arouEid the school the da\ it 
heuiEis OtheruLse students will he pourinn uito the office tr\inu to 
remember where the> should be j^oinu at what time 

Allow enough time between reiiLstration and proiiram date to 
handle an\ rt'^chedulinj; that ma\ be necessar>. t adding extra 
sections to a popular mini, movmu a course or aclivit> to a laruer 
rot)m to accommodate more students At least a week is advisable 

Ask student \olunteers or the t\pinir classes to help uet out let- 
ters to resource pe(»ple 

Schedule free forming at the end of the week so ever\one has a 
chance to recover o\er a weekend. A time favored b> schools seems 
to he the doldrum penod in Febru.ir\. March or April when routine 
needs a good sparking 

To make the most of field trips, allot time beforehand to prep 
voungsters on the places or events thev'll be seeing When thev 
return, set aside time for them to discuss their experiences and share 
impressions 

Keep in mind free forming offers an opportunitv to experiment 
with new teaching stv les as v\ell as n -w content. Major criticism of 
most free forming has Ix^en that its programs remain toocloselv tied 
to the public school idiom, despite the fact that thcv re generalU 
more interesting to the kids, Enctuirage teachers to trv out meth(»ds 
others than "'chalk and talk " 

Don't forget to evaluate carefullv when the program is over Ask 
all participants for solid criticism and suggestions for improvement. 

If the program isn't cover^'d bv the media, w rite up a storv for the 
local newspaper and send out a special report t(» the communilv to 
fill them in 
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Appendix B 

Abridged List of Minicourses Offered at Washington 
Senior His^h School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 



L<Mni to Drivf the Stick Shift 
The Foel of Commuincatiou. 

Empha>ii on PtH*tr> 
Barber for a Week 
Sioux Falls Fire Fijjhter 
(Christians Are Better Uners 
Bt'jiinninK Bridge 
Filmmaking 

Pt)litical Activism, Dem Part\ 
Political Activism. G 0-P. 
Kick the Habit, Quit Smoking 
(^eneolog) : Climbing Your 

Famil\ Tree 
Basics of Hi Fidelitv 
Teacher Aide 
Air National Guard 
Workshop for Yearbook 
Zoning 

Baton Twirling 
Band Tour 
Nwdle Point 
Varsit\ Track 
Water Color Painting 
Bottle Cutting 
Women in Literature 
How About Flving 
Sanitation 
Volle> bail 

Beginning Volleyball 
Advanced Bridge 
Seed Mosaics 
Photographv 

"Math Bmsh-l'p' Through 

Games 
Making Rockjewelr) 
Lost Wax Jewelrv' Making 
Individual Learning Experience 
Student-for-a-VV'eek at Sioux 

Fails College 
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Voice Cilass 
Theater Practicum 
War Games 

EBusiness and Industrial Tours 
Furniture RefinLshing 
String Art 

Buying: New and Used 
Basket r> 

Rap uith Senior Citizens 

Portugese 

Karate 

jet Simulation 

Macrame 

Fun uith Frosting 

Appreciation of Local History 

Super-Graphics 

Stamp Collecting 

Microbiology 

Photographv 

Vaudevillell 

Nursing 

Girls Varsity Track 
Silver Smithing 
Tour of K-Mart 
Wedding Planning 
Water Games 
Beginning Tennis 
Selling Car 

Intro to Radio Broadcasting 
YMCA' Community Organiza- 
tion 

$S$ Money, MonevSSS 
The Issue Is Life 
Advanced Oramics 
Creative Candle Making 
Bethanv Home for the Aged 
A Look at the Stock Market 
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\ppendix C 

Abridged List of Minicourses Offered at Keith Valley 
Middle School, Hatboro-Horsham School District, 
Pennsylvania 



Bird and Plant Identification 

Small Engines 

TV Workshop 

Word Games 

Softball Intramurals 

Dance Studio 

Softball 

Soccer 

PuzzieS; Cr\ ptograms Secret 

Codes 
Neighborhood Games 
Independent Marine Research 
School Newspaper 
Weight Lifting 
Stage Band 
Tournament Chess 
Chapters or Bust (Allegra) 
Remedial Math 
Audiovisual Club 
Hearts and Pinochle 
Photography 
Islands of Green (Campus 

Beautification) 
Select Chorus 
Independent Marine Study 
Decoration Committee 
Surveying 
Advanced Drawing 
Tennb 



Gaming Anvone? 
Reading for Elementar>' School 
Creative Writing 
Mac ram e 
Easy Millions 
Graphic Arts 
Cooking Cool 
Photography- 
Needlepoint 
Cartooning 

Free Swim and Water Polo 
Typing Service 
Campers Anonymous 
Mixed Chorus 
Basketball 
Remedial Spanish 
Remedial French 
Science Help 
Introduction to Cooking 
Creative Handicrafts 
Remedial German 
Remedial English aniSocial 

Studies 
Politics 76 
Needlecraft 
Model Building 
Old Time Radio 
Band 

Card Games and Tricks 
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Appendix D 

List of Minicourses in English and Social Studies at 
Jersey Shore High School, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania 



English 

Librar\ and Langua^ic Skill^ 

American Folklore 

The Awakening Years 

M>tholo£;y 

U'iage Update 

Semantics 

School Newspaper 

Business Communication I 

Business Communication 11 

Research Paper 

The Shadow^ of Evil 

(Somebody down there 

doesn't like me) 
American Songbag 
Action and Suspense 
So You Want to Be a 
Thanatolog) 
The Familv 

Drugs: Mv th and Realit\ 
Shakespeare 

The Romantic Viewpoint 
The Noble Savage 
Future Worlds 
Composition I 
Composition II 
Creative Writing 
Social Studies 
U.S. His;tor> 
U S Economic Historv 
Introduction to Anthropology 
Comparative Religion 
Cultural and Urban Ceographv 
U.S. Military History 
Immigration and the Historv of 

Minority Groups 
C^ivil War and Reconstruction 



Modern China 

The Constitution and 

Bill of Rights 
Comparative Government 
Party Politics and Voting 
Psychology I 
Psychology II 
Criminology 

Social Problems of Jersey Shore 
Market Economy 
Current Economics Problems 
Introduction to Europe 
Ancient and Medieval History 
Studies in African Cultures 
Studies in Latin American 

Cultures 
Studies in Far Eastern Cultures 
Studies in Middle Eastern 

Cultures 
Current History of Russia 
Black History of the United 

States 

Recent History of the United 

States 
Frontier History 
American Foreign P< mce 

1950 

Rise of Western Dictatorships 
Contemporary World Problems 
Introduction to Sociology 
Comparative Economic Systems 
Macroeconomics 
American Public Finance 
International Trade and 

Finance 
Ceographv 

U.S. and Canadian Geography 
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Appendix E 

Abridged List of Courses Offered at New Trier East High 
SchooK Winnetka, Illinois 



Small Farm Planning 


Transcendental Meditation 


Oripntai PpiiiMn<T 


Preschool Child 




Cestnit Theor\ 


Riic \lakinc 


Water Ballet 


Silk* Sr*r#***nin(7 


Oo*?" Traiiiinf Oernonstration 




Cinemat oprnnhv 


AfivorficiiitT 


i tCUUl«ill 1 O > \> 1 1 VJI > 


1 rt^i 1 ro nr* A 

1 1 <1IIC V 


Cave Art 


i^niirmf^t l* nntinc for Rr>v< 

V' V;>U1 Ills- I WM 1 1^ H/l kJ\J \ o 


Origami 




Lapidar\ 




Astronomv 


1950's Films 


Ballooning 


1 1 11 1^ 1 «111111Y ItCvd 


Human Sexualitv 


i 11^ iWiv ^''l llIC v^\/ll ll^> Uvfl^N 


Weight Watching 


I if** in Fncxmnfl 

Lh<11C 111 U,<llE^i<tllW 


Peonl(* Watchinff 


IllUIdll^ ill lilt, tXIllCI ll.«SII I 


Alternative Schools 


V ' Ul Vullld> 


Para medicine 


\ U 1 1 1 


Surge r\' 


1 1 lJL^l^>«Sl X 1^11 




Nitfn 1 oi^cfiiKTf* 

Ol^ll 1.>UII^UU^C 


RfVlV 1 OntTllHTf* 
Uv/v* > 1.>«11 l^il vIe^C 




UF'6's 


\^ \ C«Sll V t TTIlllll^ 


Pnl mi'Qf rv 
1 tiiiiii^ii y 


iW^Kl^JKlUX, I 111 c 




First Aid 


Witchcraft 


Kurt Vonnegut 


The Beatles 


Computer Circuits 


Energy Crisb 


Space Travel 


Marriage and FamiU Life 


Slide Rule Use 


Bicvcle Touring 


Auto Mechanics for Girls 


Golf 


Oceanography 


Who is Jesus Christ? 


Love 


Football Scouting 


Transactional Analysis 


Tennis 


Photography {Beginning) 


Yoga 



ERIC 



Kung Fu 
Cheerleading 
Badminton 
Ping-pong 
Rock and Roll 
Guitar (beginning) 
Tarot Cards 



Appendices 

Judo 

Horseback 
Survival Camping 
Animals' Behaviors 
Poet Craft Workshop 
Child Development 



ERLC 
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Appendix F 

Abridged List of Minicourses at Roosevelt Junior Hi; 
SchooK Eugene. Oregon 





Bachelor Skills 




Do- It- Yourself Room 


DuKlill; AiUJ^H, 


Improvement 


,'\mtTlC*lil ritlllUm. V,1.»UMII^ 


Drafting 


f ^^^^ 1 rT *tT\^\ ■ 


FK nr\*ihP C^linic 


,\CI'*iilLtU out Mvt 1 ILliV'ii 


^Advanced Storv telling 




Approaches to Reading 




Literature 


Dram*i I 


Pntliirk 




Nlachine Woodworking 


Foreign Foods 


SI^vc fnr ^orintT 


rllSlOrV ailCl L/t v t lOpiiK III \n 


:^-D Pictures ! 


>> ruin^ 


Shiitterhiic Photocraohv 


Gcomctrv 


Nlusic Theater Workshop 


ri Of lltrilld Nill^ tvIH'" * I IV'^v 


Occupations for the 1980 s 


r,L OllOIIll^> 111 I *'Ua\ > *» i\i 


Creative Photographv 


>> orici Oj;i dl^ll> 


Mini-Spanish 


f^#*rnm!f*<» anfi Scillntiirc 


Filmmaking 




Creative Writing 




Grammar for Reading and 


Field Ecoloji\ 


Writing 


Play Reading 


Folk Ballads 


Pore Speller 2 


Introduction to Writing 


Bowling 


Printmaking Survey 


Percent 


Writing Step by Step 


Shakespeare I 


Archer) 


Cvtolog\ . The Biologv of Oils 


Occupational Skills 


Ecology 


Pre-Algebra 


Oceanograph) 


Jogging 


American West 


Water Sports 


Sports Mistory 


World Religions 
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